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COLLEGE INN 
TOMATO JUICE 
COCKTAIL 


Here's a drink that's the essence of sun- 
shine ... it contains those precious 
vitamins so essential to health . .. it is 
squeezed from luscious red-ripe toma- 
toes and seasoned with spice and a 
dash of lemon. 

Good to drink and good for your 
well-being, College Inn Tomato Juice 
Cocktail is food of the healthiest kind. 
Served in the morning, noontime and 
evening ... it is a body-conditioner for 
grownups... it safeguards the health 
of children as well. 

Nor is this all. College Inn Tomato 
Juice Cocktail is nutritious but non-fat- 
tening. Smart women find it an invalu- 
able aid for keeping figures slim. 

Ai! good food shops sell College Inn 
Tomato Juice Cocktail ... fountains 
serve it. It’s an excellent health-plan 
to keep a chilled shaker-full always 
handy. Made only by The College Inn 
Food Products Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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CHICAGO: '* 


You will enjoy any of 
these delicious College 
Inn Foods: 

Chicken a la King — Lobster 
a la Newburg—Cream of To- 
mato Soup— Welsh Rarebit 
—Chop Suey —Boned Chicken 


—Chicken Broth with Rice— 
Chili Con Carne—Clam Chowder 
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LITTLE tinge of “pink” upon a 
tooth brush may be a trivial and 
unimportant thing. But more likely it 
is a pretty broad hint that somewhere 
in your gum wall is a tender, spongy 
spot . . . one which you can quickly 
restore to normal with Ipana and mas- 
sage . . . of one which, if neglected, 
could easily result in more serious and 
more stubborn troubles. 
* * * 
One great element present in the lives 
of all of us is having a bad effect upon 
our gums, It is this soft modern food 
we eat, fibreless, robbed of roughage, 
creamy, and all too easy to eat. 


a ~~A RRO 


Never neglect if 
Start with \pANA 


today! 


It does not give to the gums the 
stimulation they need to remain in 
health. It causes them to grow flabby 
and soft... to bleed easily. 


How Ipana and Massage 
restore the gums to health 


In half a minute, every time you brush 
your teeth, you can remedy the damage 
that your all too soft diet is doing to 
your gums. 

For a light massage with the finger or 
the brush will restore to your gums the 
stimulation which they need so much. 
Thousands of dentists recommend it, 
for they know the good it does. 

Thousands of them, too, recommend 
that the massage be effected with Ipana 
Tooth Paste. For Ipana, because of its 
content of ziratol (a recognized anti- 
septic and hemostatic) has a salutary and 
stimulating effect upon the gums fully 


em 


as important as the massage. It will 
make your gums sturdier, stronger, more 
resistant to disease. 


Make a month’s trial of Ipana 


The coupon offers a 10-day sample, 
gladly sent. But the better way isto get a 
full-size tube of Ipana at the drug store 
today. Start to use it tonight. Brush 
your teeth and gums with it, faithfully, 
twice a day, for one month. 

You will find it far more than a 
pleasant dentifrice — more than a good 
cleaning agent. With its regular use 
will come a sense of oral cleanliness 
you have never before known. . . and 
a firm and healthy gum structure that 
will defy the ravages of gum diseases, 
WINS IAAI. ‘Jw 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-992 


73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


City 


Os 





—_— September 15, 1927, to 

February 29, 1928, we have 
made an actual saving of $4496.30 
over oil. This amount is 49% of 
our total oil bill last year.”’—from 
an apartment house owner in 
Detroit.* 

*“*‘We were using four boilers, 
hand-fired. Now we use two 125 h.p. 
boilers with Iron Fireman stokers, 
and save 25% in tonnage plus the 
labor of one man.’’—a Boston bank. 

*““We have saved in coal and 
labor approximately $2500 during 
the past year.’’—a Pittsburgh 
manufacturer. 

**We have saved $675, or almost 
50% in our fuel bill.”°—a school 
board in South Dakota. 

“A net saving of $22.80 a week, 
or 33%.°°—a laundry in St. Paul. 
“Fuel bill, hand-fired, $1118.88. 
Fuel bill, with Iron Fireman, 
$654.11.°°—a Salt Lake bank. “A 
total net saving on heating costs 
during this year of $1159.48,."°—from 
a florist in Peoria. 

a 

From all over America such 
tributes pour in. *‘Forced Under- 
firing,”’ the Iron Fireman principle 
of combustion, is recognized by 
heating engineers as the one 
scientific way to burn coal. En- 
thusiastic endorsements from 
thousands of Iron Fireman users 
prove that the engineers are right. 


Automatic 


Thousands in use 


TIME 


“Tron FirEMAN 
saved us $4496.50 


from September 


to February” 
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THE IRON FIREMAN 


—— 
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In four ways Iron Fireman is 
bringing outstanding economies 
and betterments to its users: 

(1) It burns lower-priced coal 

and less of it. 

(2) It greatly reduces labor costs 

over hand firing. 

(3) It automatically maintains 

even heat or boiler pressure. 

(4) It positively eliminates 

smoke, by obtaining com- 
plete combustion. 

A nation-wide engineering and 
service organization is busy bring- 
ing these betterments to American 
homes, industries, and buildings. 

Ask an Iron Fireman engineer 
to give you full facts. Then, judge 
for yourself whether you will 
adopt this better method of firing. 
Literature free on request. Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company, 
Portland + Cleveland + St. Louis. 


* Names on request. 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. COMPANY. 
Portland, Oregon 

Send catalog about Iron Fireman auto- 
matic ** Forced Underfiring’’ for the type 
of installation checked below: 


0 Industrial__._ __h. p. Type of 


building__ = 
0 Residential: Hot Water_ 
Warm Air ,» Vapor System 
Other 

Name_ 


Address. ; eonaabi - 


T-9-30 ©1929 1. F. M. CO, 


Coal Burner 


throughout America 
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EK verr motorist has heard 
the “knock” that hurts ears and 
engine, cuts down power and runs 
up repair bills. This is to show 
you what that “knock” looks like 
—and how Ethyl knocks it out. 

The upper diagram shows the 
pressure changes in the cylinder 
of an engine that is “knocking.” 
The jagged teeth are the “knock” 
—caused by the too-rapid com- 
bustion of gasoline and uneven 
power flow. 


The lower diagram records the 
pressure in the same cylinders 
after Ethyl has been added to 
the gasoline. The combustion is 
even; the power flow smooth; 
the “knock” is gone. 

Seeing is believing. The big oil 
companies have found Ethyl so 
effective that they are mixing 
it with good gasoline to form 
Ethyl Gasoline—the standard 
high compression (anti-knock) 
fuel. Motor manufacturers are 


The illustration reproduces the 
first photographic records of the 
explosion of fuel within an auto- 
mobile engine’s cylinder, Made 
with the Midgley Indicator 
at General Motors’ Research 


Laboratories. 


raising the compression of their 
engines to take full advantage of 
this superior motor fuel. 

And you—with Ethyl Gaso- 
line in your tank—will enjoy a 
performance impossible with or- 
dinary gasoline. Try some today. 
Look for the Ethyl emblem. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
25 Broadway, New York City; 
56 Church Street, Toronto, Can- 
ada; 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, England. 





TIME 


SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM DALLAS THE CENTER! + + 7 ¥»# 


S.W. GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


WHY DID 1,921 
CONCERNS CHOOSE 


DALLASFP 


EARLY two thousand of America’s business leaders—after studying South- 
western markets, distribution facilities, transportation rates, labor conditions, 
raw material and power resources—have located sales or manufacturing branches 
in Dallas.... A large and ever-increasing number maintain Southwestern Head- 
quarters at Dallas—using Dallas as a strategic base from which to serve the entire 
Southwest market—because of its location in the center of this six billion dollar 
market. ... Get all the facts—and you, too, will find sound economic reasons for 
maintaining either a regional or a district office in Dallas—and, perhaps, local 
manufacturing facilities. ... We have prepared for executives charged with locat- 
ing branch offices or factories, a special report, “DatLas—Distribution Center.” 
. .. Contains valuable distribution maps, market data, details of new Southwestern 
mileage rate structure, and a list of the concerns now maintaining branches in 
Dallas. ... Mail the coupon for your copy now. 


Dallas 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,921 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALtas. 


Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
1415 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 

Mail free copy of “Dallas—Distribution Center” to: 
Name— 
Title. 
Company 
Address. 
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LETTERS 


I find it once more my duty to correct your 
news and warn you about your editorial hot-airs. 
A year and a half ago you published some mis- 
taken news or rather a rotten material about His 
Imperial Majesty, Reza Shah Pahlavi of Persia, 
the leader of our youth and a genius of his age. 
As a warning to you, I corrected your news and 
warned you to be careful with regard to the 
news concerning world figures, such as our most 
beloved leader is. 

Now again in the Foreign News of Sept. 16 
issue of your weekly trash on p. 25, under the 
news of “The League,” I find an account of His 
Excellency Ali Khan Foroughi. Mr. Editor, I 
have the pleasure to notify your most mistaken 
honor (!) that Mr. Foroughi is not a prince; 
he is a world figure today, but he is not a 
prince. As a leader of the Persian nationalists, we 
glorify in him much more so because, he has 
risen to an international figure, not with a royal 
ancestry but rather with ancestors who were 
commoners and he is a commoner today; but 
with national and international positions that 
are too exalted to be reached by mere Kings and 
Princes. 

Secondly, Mr. Editor, I do not see any reason 
for a sound-minded editor to play with the per- 
sonalities and looks of other people. If Mr. 
Foroughi has a bushy black beard, it is none of 
your confounded business. Did I or any other 
Persian ever tell you that you look like a monkey: 
no, because we do not care how you look. Did 
we ever say that your ex-president has a hook- 
like nose, or that your ambassador to Great 
Britain is usually conspicuous by his nose? No, 
that is none of our business; these matters though 
small, yet they create an international ill-feeling. 

I glorify in American Government’s endeavor 
to bring about world-peace and International 
brotherhood. You as an American intelligent, 
well-informed newspaper editor should follow 
the leadership of your national leaders, or else 
consider yourself unfit as an editor and keep 


your mouth shut. 
A. K. Dasutt 
New York City. 


oo 


“The Arab Is a Man” 
Sirs: 

Eleven years ago today I was riding at the 
head of a squadron of Indian Cavalry past the 
ruins of an old Crusaders’ fortress at Latron. 
The regiment was on its way to participate in 
what was probably the greatest mounted action 
in history, to drive the Turks out of Palestine. 

For months, since leaving the battle-fields of 
France, ten regiments of Silidar cavalry had 
sweated and suffered the tortures of the damned 
in the valley of the Dead Sea. Now we were 
moving by forced marches at night to be on 
time for Zero Hour, to have the honor of storm- 
ing an entrenched position, to relieve the Jews of 
the onus of crusading on their own account. 

Not far to the east of us was Lawrence with 
his Arabs. In the ditches*as we marched past 
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old ideas of reference 
works and encyclopae- 
dias, for here is some- 
thing new, different, tre- 
mendously vital, alive. 

An unprecedented 
achievement, is the verdict 
of foremost critics, a ver- 
dict that is sweeping the 
country. “The most excit- 
ing book of 1929,” says 
Henry Seidel Canby.“The 
lastword inencyclopaedia 
perfection,” says a well- 
known librarian. 

And so it goes, without 
a dissenting voice! 


3,500 Contributors 


From the four corners of the earth, 
from the great universities, from the 
great industries, from world-famous 
clinics and laboratories, from the 
studios of the greatest artists—from 
these and from every source of up-to- 
date information came the material 
to make these wonderful volumes. 

The roster of contributors is a roll- 
call of the great and famous from the 
whole world—3,500 from forty dif- 
ferent countries. 


No university could possess sucha 
faculty, nowhere else can you find so 
complete a survey of the entire record 
of human thought and achievement. 


Unique in Human Interest 
and Practical Value 


The new Britannica is not only 
unique in scholarship. It 7s unique in 
humaninterestandsheer practicalvalue. 


It establishes the new principle 
that a wealth of learning can also be 
a treasure of fascinating reading. The 
amazing richness of illustrations 
alone makes every subject easier and 
simpler to grasp and, at the same 
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This handsome bookcase 


table, made of genuine Brown Mahogany, is 
included with every set of the new Britannica ¥ 


An Amazing Work 


Consider what this book is, 
what it contains. The barest 
outline is amazing! 


Thirty-five million words, the 
equivalent of 500 ordinary books. 
Made new from cover to cover at 
a cost of more than $2,000,000. 
Fifteen thousand illustrations — 
1,500 full page plates, a unique 
gallery of the treasures of art and 
photography. A new Atlas-Index 
volume with 200 new maps in 
color and half a million index 
references, 


Remember this is a new work. 
Only a small amount of material 
that could not be improved is 
retained from previous editions. 


time, ten times more interesting 
than ever before. 


This newBritannica brings to every 


American home the | lalallala ete eee eles en ena enlelenhenlenienlenlenleeienlenlen lene besheshesleshenlenlenles helenae leah 


limitless possibilities 
of modern knowl- 
edge. It is the finest 
kind of liberal educa- 
tion for those who 
have only a limited 
time for reading or 
study. 


Name 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me by return mail without any obliga- 
tion on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet 
describing the new Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica 
together with full information concerning bindings, 
low price offer and easy terms of payment. 


art— business and in- 
.dustry —all contained 
in a form that is com- 
pact, easy to grasp, fas- 
cinating to read. 


Astonishingly 
Low Price 


The price of the new 
Britannica has been 
fixed so low that you will 
marvel at this new evi- 
dence of modern print- 
ing efficiency. Mass 
production is the ex- 
planation. The result 
is the lowest price at 
which a_ completely 
new Britannica has 
been sold for two gen- 
erations. 
In addition, you may own and 
enjoy it immediately on one of 
the easiest time payment plans ever 
devised. A deposit of only $5 brings 
the complete set with its free book- 
case table direct to your home. 


Send For FREE Booklet 


Learn about the new Britannica while it is 
still possible to get a set from the first 
printing at the low price that now prevails. 
Send for our handsome new 56-page 
booklet containing numerous color plates, 
maps, etc., from the new edition and giving 
full information about it together with full 
details of bindings, the present low prices 
and easy payment plan. 


A free copy of this book is 
yours without the slightest obli- 
gation. Fill in the handy coupon 
below and mail it today. 
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WHY PAY 


ON => 
MACHINERY. 


MANUFACTURERS in Piedmont 
Carolinas are beginning to ask, 
“Why should we pay long haul 
freight on all our machinery and 
supplies? 

“We have apt and teachable help. 
We have an abundance of raw 
materials. And we have developed 
many lines of manufacture that 
require heavy purchases of ma- 
chinery. Wouldn’t we rather pur- 


chase ‘close by’ and save heavy 
freight bills?” 


Already a healthy start has been 
made here. Machinery and sup- 
ply manufacturers who have lo- 
cated here have busy factories 
and no serious competition from 
outside. 


Particular advantages are offered 
makers of iextile machinery, 
woodworking machinery and agri- 
cultural implements. 


How rich and active this market 
is may be gained from the fact 
that in one industry alone the 
Piedmont Carolinas’ machinery 
freight bill reaches $500,000 
yearly. 

The manufacturer who divides 
that saving with his customer will 
meet little sales resistance. 


Do you want the facts? Address 
Industrial Dept., 

Room 830, Mercan- 

tile Building, Char- 

lotte, N. C. Your 

inquiry will be an- 

swered promptly 

and courteously. 


DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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TIME 


lay hundreds of Londoners and Indians of the 
6oth Division, some with their legs in the road 
and their heads in the ditch, twisted into ghastly 
contortions, utterly exhausted, racked with 
malaria and dysentery.. With us marched our 
comrades of Allenby’s Desert Mounted Corps, 
the many regiments of Australian Light Horse, 
regiments of lean gaunt men from whose lives 
pestilence had exacted more than wounds and 
trench warfare. 

Through Nablus, Nazareth, Dera, Homs, 
Damascus, Aleppo, and north into what is now 
Turkey we stormed, cursing. Waterless and 
ridden to a standstill, our brave horses dropped 
dead one after another. Hundreds of wounded 
men were left on the field, without hope of being 
picked up, to starve, die of thirst, left to be 
tormented by clouds of mosquitoes and flies. 

North into Aintab, “The City of a Million 
Graves,” into Marasch we marched, to suppress 
the Armenian massacres. By now we were only 
one brigade strong, the rest had been left behing. 
The days of fighting were over at last, except 
for us. Finally even the Armenian situation was 
in hand, and for two years I, like so many 
others, found my way to hospital where I spent 
two more years of my life. 

And now as I look back it seems strange to 
me that, in all those years and along all that 
awful trail, I should have served side by side 
with Arabs, British, Australians, French, Italians 
and Indians, but never with a Jew. Once in Cairo 
I met a Jew decorated with the Victoria Cross, 
and I shall never forget him; that man was a 
MAN. But where were the rest of his race? I 
expected to find at least a:few of the many 
millions. 

Gentlemen, the Arab is a Man. Let the Jew, 
if he must conquer Palestine, show the Arab his 
mettle. It is not enough for him to be a business- 
man and money maker—a colonizer must demon- 
strate his ability to out-class the native where 
the effect is most likely to be felt. The Arab is 
a warrior, and those of us who know him admire 
him for it. We are ready to take off our hats to 
the Jew, many of them are my friends already, 
but first let him prove his capacity to command 
the respect of the Arab at his own game. 

James C. CrITCHELL-BULLOCK 

P. S. I wonder if there are 
of the Indian Cavalry 
the D. M. C., in this country. ... 
find out? 

Seattle, 


any white officers 
regiments who served in 
Could you 


Wash. 
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Fascinating Character 
irs: 

In your section on 
issue, you go into the Arabian-Hebrew 
in some detail. Have you, who are 
more “ferrety”’ than the average 
failed to wonder where one T. E. 
this time? 

It seems to me that I recall 
TIME stating that he was in 
thereabouts in Afghanistan, 
A private 
so they say. 


Sept. 9 
situation 
ordinarily 
newsmagazine, 
Lawrence is at 


Foreign news, 


a recent issue of 
North India; or 
Hindustan, or Persia. 
in the Royal Flying Corps; at least 
It seems that he is in a very ap- 
propriate corner just now, to serve the British 
Empire. I wonder though, is he not a bit dis- 
appointed toward Feisal and Ibn Saud? 

Can Tre really tell us where this fascinating 
character is, and what he is doing? 

WALDO CHAMBERLIN 
Seattle, Wash. 


Colonel T. E. Lawrence—now Aircrafts- 
man A. C. Shaw with rank of private— 
legally changed his name, quixotically de- 
manded and secured the demotion, sus- 
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OU.GU. 
AIRCRAFTSMAN SHAW 


is routed out at six a. m. 


pected of having helped to topple King 
Amanullah of Afghanistan from his throne, 
was recalled from the Indo-Afghan border 
last January and publicly displayed in the 
House of Commons to prove that he was 
not somewhere else (TIME, Feb. 11). 

The British Air Ministry declared that 
Private Shaw is still at Cattewater Air Sta- 
tion, near Southampton. There he is routed 
out at 6:30 a. m. daily, makes his bed, 
works till sundown as a mechanic on Royal 
Air Force planes, and at night either keeps 
up his Greek and archaeology or goes out 
for his favorite sport—a roaring moonlight 
ride on his special Army racing motor- 
cycle. Hero Shaw’s mother has remarked: 
“T never could fathom Ned. He’s always 
led a topsy-turvy life.”—Eb. 

Houston’s Hutcheson 
Sirs: 

In your current issue you note the appointment 
of August Vollmer of Chicago as adviser to the 
National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement. You failed to record the appoint- 
ment at the same time of Hon. J. C. Hutcheson 
Jr. of Houston as adviser on Court Reform, a 
subject fully as important as police reform. .. . 

D. A. StmmMons 


Houston, Tex. 


vee Nera 
Golden Georgia 
Sirs: 

. I read with interest your prospectus of 
the coming magazine FORTUNE. I think that 
it will prove a success and am glad that such 
forces that send Time to thousands of readers 
will back this new venture. ... 


As a native of North Georgia I am, of course, 








There is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 


$5 





NAME 


ADDRESS 


Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLaTion Manacer, Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cutcaco, Ix. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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AMERICAN 


STEEL SHEETS for EVERY PURPOSE 
KEYSTONE—the Original Copper Steel | 


N 1914 the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad ordered one hundred ty 
hopper and one hundred gondola cars, using-both Copper Steel ) Uf 1, ERICA AN 
and plain steel in each of the two hundred car bodies. This was (At AMO TIN Pay, 
for the purpose of making a comparative service test between the two 7) AN COMPANY = * 
kinds of material. At the end of six years, the plain steel showed an / Hh ) . "Neem —<s 
average loss of 18 per cent. by corrosion, while the Copper Steel ATT AY sma 
showed an average loss of only 8 per cent. or less than half as much. 








It is a fact that the demand for copper alloy steel 
has forced practically every sheet manufacturer to 
follow the example of the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company in using copper as an addition to steel 
to retard corrosion. KEYSTONE Quality is supplied in 
Black and Galvanized Sheets, and Roofing Tin Plates, 


Shearing the 
Sheets 


7 | a“ 

4 AMERICAN products are sold by 
leading metal merchants. ‘This 
Companywill be pleased to assist 
you in the solution of your sheet 
metal problems. For informa- 
tion address the nearest District 
Sales Office: Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Denver, Detroit, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 


+, American Sheet and Tin Plate Compan ay fs 


General Offices: Frick Building, PrrrspurGH, Pa. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
sili UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION *%& 


" Qualit Products PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY THe LoRAIN STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock ComPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York City 






































Consistently a 
white spot! 


Examine the maps of business conditions 
throughout the United States and you will find, 
month after month, a white area denoting “busi- 
ness—good” in and around Oklahoma. Not always has the 
entire state been included in the white spot, but rarely has 
there been a month in several years when some part of 
Oklahoma was not shown to be outstandingly prosperous. 


The reasons for this favorable condition are not far to seek. 
The answer lies in Oklahoma’s wealth and diversification of 
basic resources. Although the state was second in the nation 
in the value of its mineral products in 1928, it is a surprising 
fact that farm products brought even more income than did 
the minerals, Oklahoma stands ninth in crops, and is one of 
only six states producing more than a billon dollars of raw 
materials annually. 


First in natural gas. Fuel advantages, too, have played 

a big part—and are destined to take an even more important 
role—in the prosperous development of the state. Okla- 
homa stands first among the states in natural gas, producing 
one-fifth of the nation’s supply of this best of all industrial 
and domestic fuel. 


Manufacturers interested in investigating a 
state where market, raw material, fuel and labor conditions are 
altogether exceptional—a state that is prosperous at present 
and holds bright promise of even greater prosperity and prog- 
ress—are invited to communicate with our Industrial Depart- 
ment. No cost or obligation will be incurred, and all corres- 
pondence will be held strictly confidential . . . Write. 


OKLAHOMA 


NATURAL GAS J/ CORPORATION 


Tulsa-----Oklahoma City 


“Serving 56 Oklahoma Cities .... One of the World’s Largest Distributors of Natural Gas” 
eee eat tan tan anette Miethtrnatchsinlctl 
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very interested in this section of the state, and 
really believe that there is untold possibility for 
wealth lying in the Blue Ridge mountains 15 
miles north of Gainesville. Before the Civil 
War gold was mined in these mountains, es- 
pecially around Dahlonega, in such quantities 
that the U. S. established a mint there (Dahlo- 
nega). All of the gold, it is assumed, was not 
mined, or even half of it. If outside wealth 
would place mines and miners with scientific 
means of extracting this valuable ore, I believe 
that the returns would warrant such a venture. 

Besides gold other valuable minerals abound 
in North Georgia, such as clay for ceramic works, 
asbestos, etc. 

I mention this in the hopes that FORTUNE 
will not overlook Georgia or North Georgia. . . . 

CHARLES SANDERS, Jr. 

The Gainesville Eagle 

Gainesville, Ga. 

ForTUNE will not neglect Golden Geor- 
gia.—Ed. 


on 


Not for Prisoners 


| Sirs: 


Several copies of your magazine are received 
at this office regularly. We have considered it a 
clean, readable magazine. We clip, however, 
from the Sept. 16 edition the inclosed ad. Not 
very good reading for prisoners. If it is to be 
your policy to accept advertising matter of that 
kind, it will be necessary for us to discontinue 
subscription to the magazine. 

Oscar LEE 
Warden 

Wisconsin State Prison, 

Waupun, Wis. 

The “ad” was a report on You Can Es- 
cape, criminological book by Edward H. 
Smith (Macmillan, $2.50). Said Time: 
“Presumably few convicts will be allowed 
to read the book.”—Epb. 


a 
Charred Edges 

Sirs: 

Perhaps it would be of interest to you and 


| your Newscasting service to know that a Time 


special delivery and airmail envelope was one 
of three that arrived in St. Petersburg with the 
edges of the envelope charred from a fire which 
followed the crash of a Pitcairn, airmail plane 
yesterday (Friday, Sept. 13) in Atlanta. The 
nilot was killed. However the Newscasting 
service came through on time, a tribute to the 
boys who fly the mail... . 
R. H. ARMSTRONG 
Station WSUN 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Waiting Porto Ricans 
Sirs: ; 
In your issue of June 3 appeared an article 


| entitled To Porto Rico, Roosevelt. You said: 


“Porto Ricans, elated at getting a President's 


| son to govern them, waited anxiously for him 
| to get through hunting, help them obtain the 


full measure of cash (six millions) voted, etc. 
I do not think it is fair to say that of Porto 
Ricans. It would be fairer to say “Porto Ricans, 
elated at getting a President’s son to govern 
them, waited anxiously for him to get through 
hunting and help them obtain a full self gov- 
ernment and a better understanding from our 


northern cousins.” 
Dr. E. LASSISE 
Sabaa Grande, P. R. 
The better to understand his southern 


cousins, Governor Roosevelt, now in the 


U. S., has been studying Spanish. But he 


| says he will not try to make his inaugural 
| speech in Spanish.—Eb. 


M. K. T. Too 


| Sirs: 


We note your comments regarding smoking 1n 


| dining car, p. 12, your Sept. 9 issue and wish to 
| state that if you have occasion to publish another 


article along this line that you are at liberty to 
include the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines as one 
of the railroads who now permit smoking in din- 
ing cars. 
Tuos. T. TURNER 
Superintendent Dining Service 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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do we go.. 
with all this 
power ? 


HE little compass in the pilot house is 
an indispensable helper of the ship’s 
mighty engines. It points the course un- 
erringly through the far reaches of the sea. 
Power, undirected, can never make a port 

+ « « no more so in Industry than aboard 
ship. The millions of electric motors hitched 
to the machines of Industry will drive those 
machines far off the course .. . far wide of 
their possible earnings . . . without that 
compass of electric power, Motor Control. 
Modern Motor Control sets the course 
that electric motors must follow. It directs 
motors and machines through automatic 
cycles—attentionless production at rock- 
bottom costs. On any application, Motor 
Control gets the most out of motor power 
..- by guarding motors, and men too, from 
disorganizing mishaps .. . by permitting 
heavier loads on motors with safety ... by 


diminishing the number of steps and mo- 
tions required to start, stop, or manipulate 
motor-driven machines. 

No executive, who fully realizes the possi- 
bilities of Modern Motor Control, will ever 
forfeit them by its random choice. Vigilant 
industrial leaders, ever alert to such com- 
petitive advantages as are guaranteed by 
fully utilized power, specify Cutler-Hammer 
Control on every motor-driven machine 
they buy. They specify Cutler-Hammer be- 
cause of its advanced design ...its accurate, 
complete protection of motors... its wide 
adaptability ... and its reputation of over 
thirty years’ standing. 

Insist on Cutler-Hammer Control on all 
machines you buy. You will find, too, that 
it is recommended by most electric motor 
manufacturers for directing and protecting 


the motors they build. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Ine. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1213 St. Paul Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


CUTLER 


: WISCONSIN 





without 


Control 
is worse 
than 
wasted 


=3B> 


Thirteen Times 
the Manpower of Industry 
Hidden Away 
in Electric Motors 


Electric motors in America’s in- 
dustries today provide working 
capacity equal to 250 million 
workmen. That is more than 13 
times the actual number of men 
employed. How effectively this 
army of “unseen” workers is 
used to bring down costs is de- 
termined by the care with which 
Motor Control is selected. 


AMME 


She Control Equipment Good Electric Motors 
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More and still more 


ones for tomorrow 
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Your voice starts new factories 


a-building 


Day by day, che telephone becomes a more significant factor 
in social and business intercourse. Asa means of communication 
on land and across the ocean, its use grows steadily and it is 
soon destined to become an accepted adjunct to travel in the air. 

Mote and more equipment will be needed—telephones by 
the million, copper wire by the millions of miles, parts and 
accessories ranging from delicate springs to giant reels of 
cable, from the simple transmitter mouthpiece to the highly 
complex telephone switchboard. 

To meet this program of expansion Western Electric’s man- 
ufacturing facilities are being doubled. Huge additions to 
plants at Chicago and at Kearny, N. J.—a new factory at Balti- 
more—all this is evidence that however great the demand for 


telephones in 1930 or 1940, that demand will be satisfied. 


Across the ocean 


Western Elsecfric 


ZAK S&S O F > i es ef a we ow 2 ee ee 
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This busy scene 
is typical of 
Western Electric 
growth at Bal- 
timore, Chicago 
and Kearny,N. 
J. It is growth 
made necessary 
to provide re 
ephone appara- 
tus whenever 
and wherever 
needed, 


— «4 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


One evening last week a voice in the 
ether declared: ‘The microphone for these 
few moments has been brought to the 
President’s study in the east wing of the 
White House.” 

The voice went on, describing: “This 
room from which I speak was the scene of 
work and accomplishments of our Presi- 
dents for over a century. Into this room 
first came John Adams, who had taken 
over the reins of administration of the 
newly established republic from George 
Washington. Each President in the long 
procession of years down to Roosevelt 
worked at this fireside. 

“Tt is here where the Adamses, father 
and son, Jefferson, Monroe, Jackson, 
Grant, McKinley, Roosevelt and a score 
of other devoted men worked. Here 
worked Lincoln. It is a room crowded 
with memories of the courage and the high 
aspirations and the high accomplishments 
of the American presidents. .. . 

“Some months ago I proposed to the 
world that we should further reduce and 
limit naval arms. ... / And daily in this 
room do I receive evidence of almost 
universal prayer that this negotiation shall 
succeed.” 

@, Persuaded by President Hoover, 
Thomas Hildt, partner in an old Baltimore 
banking house (Alex Brown & Sons), con- 
sented to become financial adviser of the 
Federal Farm Board. His task: organizing 
a banking division to administer the $500,- 
000,000 farm loan fund. His remunera- 
tion: nothing (by request). 

@ Officers of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, busy in an international 
conference at Indianapolis did not open 
their mail for three days. When they did, 
they were excited. There was a letter from 
President Hoover, in which he regretted 
too great reliance on the Prohibition law 
to enforce abstinence, urged extended edu- 
cation in the moral, physical, economic 
benefits of temperance. 

@ In the place of Lieut. General Edgar 
Jadwin, retired chief of Army Engineers, 
the President appointed Brig. General! 
Lytle Brown (see p. 12). 

@ Once Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
met quarterly with editors of trade papers 
to answer their questions. Last week, 
President Hoover turned on the editors, 
asked instead of answering questions, was 
assured that U. S. business is prosperous 
and likely to continue so. 

@ President Hoover sat at his desk, dic- 
tated a letter. His message was delivered 
not by post but by radio. He expressed 
hearty approval of nationwide “Constitu- 
tion Week,” designated Oct. 6 as the be- 





ginning of “Fire Prevention Week.” 
@ Odd Fellows at a world convention in 
Houston, Tex., mourned a 68,176 decrease 
of membership in 1928, but were consoled 
when their Grand Sire told them, “Presi- 
dent Hoover is an Odd Fellow.” 

@ As President as well as parent, Mr. 





NEBRASKA’S HOWELL 


“IT wasn’t attacking the President.” 


Hoover hastily despatched a telegram to a 
student at the Harvard School of Business 
Administration. It was addressed to Allan 
Hoover, carried the admonition not to 
speak for the “talkies” (see p. 62). 
@ Herbert Hoover, chief municipal of- 
ficial of the District of Columbia, heard 
that Senator Howell of Nebraska, discus- 
sing Prohibition in the Senate, had said: 
“Enforcement in the city of Washing- 
ton can be effective. The President can 
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dismiss any official in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

“If the President called the Commis- 
sioners before him and said, ‘I have secret 
service officials at my command. If they 
discover something here in connection with 
the violation of the Prohibition law, before 
you discover it, you are out.’ 

“There is no question about what the 
result would be. There should be one city 
in the country that could be cleaned up.” 

Next day the President issued an an- 
nouncement : 

“The President is glad the Senator has 
raised the question. He is confident that 
the Senator would not make these charges 
unless they were based upon definite facts 
with time and place, and if he will lay 
any such information before the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the President will have 
the matters vigorously investigated, for 
it is the intention not only to secure the 
fullest enforcement in the District pos- 
sible under the organization of enforce- 
ment agencies as provided by law, but to 
make it a model in the country.” 

Next day Senator Howell explained: 

“I wasn’t attacking the President... . 
I have no quarrel with the President. I 
haven’t seen much drinking in Washing- 
ton... . We don’t have bootleg in my 
house, but it is common knowledge that 
there is lots of drinking. I’ve been here 
six years and I’ve never been offered a 
drink more than once.” 

Senator Coleman Livingston Blease of 
South Carolina, next day, passed a few 
remarks on Washington drinking. Speak- 
ing in the Senate, he asserted that there 
are “four narcotic joints” in operation on 
Pennsylvania Avenue near the Capitol. 
@ Three visitors were received at the 
White House with true California hos- 
pitality. Two came from Palo Alto (coun- 
try seat of the Hoovers) with an 
introduction from D. C. Kok, a fellow- 
townsman. Their names were respectively 
Southboro Sunny and Southboro Mark- 
ham, children of International Champion 
Southboro Savanna, English setter. The 
third visitor came without a card. His 
ancestry and antecedents were a mystery, 
but he was a handsome Eskimo sled dog. 
@ The President made a brief announce- 
ment that following the recommendation 
of the Attorney-General he would issue 
no pardon to Oilman Harry F. Sinclair, 
in jail for contempt of Senate (refusing 
to answer questions) and of court (jury 
shadowing), or to Henry Mason Day, Mr. 
Sinclair’s henchman. Day has a passport 
to go to Europe next month when he will 

be released in the regular course of events. 
Sinclair must wait till November, in spite 
of his plea that his weight has fallen from 
200 lbs. to 185 lbs., that stockholders are 
suffering from his absence. 


THE CABINET 


W arrior-Engineer 

It seemed to the forefathers of the U. S. 
that waterways were most important to 
the Army. Hence to permit the building 
of a bridge or to undertake the digging of 
a Panama Canal the War Department 
must be called upon, and the Department 
must call upon its warrior-engineers. 
When an engineer is President, it is but 
logical that things should happen in the 
War Department. 

Last week there happened a new chief 
of Warrior-Engineers. President Hoover 
picked him—Brigadier-General Lytle 
Brown, graduate of Vanderbilt University, 
West Point and the General Staff College 
at Fort Leavenworth. 

In war, he served at Santiago during 
the Spanish War, ‘n Mexico during Persh- 
ing’s Punitive Expedition, in Washington 
as Chief of the War Plans Division of the 
General Staff during the greatest war of 
all. In peace, he served as instructor at 
West Point, as engineer of waterways at 
Louisville, Nashville, Chattanooga, as the 
builder of Wilson Dam in Alabama. Re- 
cently he has commanded Fort Davis in 
the Canal Zone. 

Thence he was called to Washington, 
without reasons given, to call on the 
President. He called, had a short chat, 
was asked to “stand by.” Several days 
later he read in the afternoon newspapers 
that the President had named him to be 
the Army’s Chief of Engineers. 

It was no routine appointment. It had 
been openly said in Washington that the 
President was looking for “another 
Goethals.” General Edgar Jadwin, Chief 
of Engineers, retired on Aug. 7. On his 
successor devolves the duty of carrying 
out the Mississippi flood relief project 
which the President rates in importance 
if not in difficulty above the building of 
the Panama Canal. Flood Control is but 
one item en the inland waterways program. 

As an indication of the importance that 
he places on the Chief Engineer’s post, the 
President let it be known that he was 
looking for three other warrior-engineer- 
executives. They will be General Brown’s 
lieutenants, one in local charge of the flood 
relief project (Cairo, Ill., to the Gulf), one 
in charge of the Mississippi developments 
north of Cairo, one in charge of the Great 
Lakes and proposed St. Lawrence water- 
way. 

Of most immediate moment is the Cairo 
to the Gulf flood project. Congress appro- 
priated $325,000,000 for it, many think 
that it will cost $500,000,000 or more.* 

There is trouble brewing over it. Re- 
cently the President offered to suspend 
judgment (and work) on part of the proj- 
ect (Time, Sept. 23). The trouble brew- 
ing is the objections of landowners along 
the Boeuf and Atchafalaya Rivers. These 
are two subtributaries of the Mississippi 
which run practically parallel to the course 
of the great river in Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. The flood relief plan devised under 
General Jadwin and adopted by Congress 


*The Panama Canal 


$400,000,000. 


cost approximately 


TIME 


National Affairs— (Continued) 


proposed that these valleys shall be used 
to draw off excess waters in times of great 
floods. 

No compensation for landowners there 
was provided by the plan because its sup- 
porters declared: 1) that those valleys 








OU.GU. 
Bric.-Gen. LYTLE Brown 
Another Goethals? 


had always been inundated in great floods; 
2) that they would be deprived of no flood 
protection that they had previously had; 
3) that they would be inundated only once 
in ten or 15 years; 4) that the land there 
was about 809% swamp and forest. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Epic Lobby 

The Subcommittee of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee—precise, fingerpoint- 
ing Senator Shortridge of California, 
square-jawed Senator Allen of Kansas, 
ruddy Senator Robinson of Arkansas—last 
week got down to investigating whether 
William B. Shearer, naval expert, had 
broken up the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference, whether U. S. shipbuilding com- 
panies had paid him for doing it. 

As the hearings opened William B. 
Shearer himself, in a smart blue suit with 
a doublebreasted waistcoat and a red- 
striped necktie sat in the front row. Be- 
side him sat his New York lawyer, Daniel 
Florence Cohalan. Promptly Mr. Cohalan 
protested that Mr. Shearer should be called 
first to the stand. Senator Shortridge over- 
ruled him. First witness was Clinton Lloyd 
Bardo, President of New York Shipbuild- 
ing Co., subsidiary of American Brown 
Boveri. He told of a conference in which 
Shearer had been hired to go to Geneva: 
“The instructions were that he was to go 
as an observer and report. He had no 
authority beyond that. We were to pay 
a third of the agreed amount of $25,000 
for his compensation and expenses.” 

He insisted that his company did not 
wish the conference to fail, but was in- 
terested in knowing if cruiser reductions 
were to be made. He thought Shearer was 
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paid too much, that his “ordinary business 
judgment had been disarmed” by Shearer’s 
plausibility. Shearer’s reports had been full 
of “bunk.” He had only glanced at two 
or three, and when he learned of Shearer’s 
big-navy propaganda he had insisted on 
his discharge. Mr. Bardo admitted that 
Shearer was later re-employd by Laurence 
Russell Ilder on a project for building 
liners to cross the Atlantic in four days. 
On that project $143,000 had been spent 
on promotion but Shearer received only 
$5,000. Of the total, $24,000 went for 
hotel bills and entertainment in Washing- 
ton. 


Some of Mr. Bardo’s opinions: 


“I'd be a silly ass if I thought for a 
moment that a man could go to Geneva 
without power, backing or prestige and 
break up a conference. I regard Shearer 
as an undesirable man to have around. 
He was likely to do more harm than good. 
He wouldn’t stay hitched. You might send 
him after the cows and he might take a 
gun and shoot the farmer’s pigs instead. 
I never saw anybody who could get away 
with a hand-to-hand encounter with a 
skunk. I don’t mean to call Mr. Shearer 
a skunk. . 

“T would not give him 25 cents now to 
go anywhere!” 

Second star witness was Charles Michael 
Schwab, benevolent-looking Chairman of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. He declared that 
he would like to see every battleship 
sunk, he never met Mr. Shearer so far as 
he recalled, regarded his employment as 
unwise. Said he: 

“Having just concluded the fiftieth year 
of active business in the steel industry, 
in the natural course of events, I do very 
little except touch the high spots now, and 
have implicit confidence in the person I 
always speak of as ‘my boy’—although he 
is not a boy any more—to carry on the 
work of the Bethlehem Company better 
than I was ever able to carry it on; so 
that I am very happy in placing prac- 
tically the entire responsibility with refer- 
ence to everything pertaining to the Beth- 
lehem company in Mr. Grace’s hands.” 

Third star witness was Mr. Schwab’s 
“boy,” Eugene Gifford Grace, President 
of Bethlehem. He told that Shearer had 
been hired by S. W. Wakeman, vice-presi- 
dent of Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., 
without his knowledge or approval. When 
he heard that Shearer was propagandizing: 
“I told Wakeman to get rid of him. Wake- 
man said another payment was due 
Shearer. I told him to make it immedi- 
ately and get rid of him.” 

Another star witness was Mr. Wakeman. 
lie submitted a letter written to him last 
January by Mr. Shearer, in which Mr 
Shearer boasted of having “saved the ship- 
building industry . . . as the result of my 
activities during the sixty-ninth Congress.” 
In the letter he took credit for the fact 
that there were then eight 10,000-ton 
cruisers under construction, and pointed 
out that as a result of the failure of the 
Geneva conference a $740,000,000 ship- 
building program was before Congress. 
Mr. Wakeman took the blame for Bethle- 
hem’s having hired Mr. Shearer, admitted 
it was a “damn fool decision.” 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 


THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 

Work ‘Done. Last week the U. S. 
Senate: 
@ Discussed the Tariff Bill, directing its 
attention principally to the administrative 
provisions section. 
@ Ratified a treaty originated by the 
League of Nations, to eliminate unjust 
restrictions (other than tariff barriers) on 
the passage of goods in international trade. 
@ By unanimous consent agreed to begin 
its daily tariff argument at 11 a. m. instead 
of noon. 


A 


—o——— 


The House Week 

Work Done. Last week the U. S. House 
of Representatives: 
@ Reconvened for the first time since 
June. Promptly recessed for three days 
(which it will continue to do until the 
Senate completes the Tariff Bill). 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Voice of Morgan 

Last fortnight’s news that Niagara- 
Hudson Power Corp. (J. P. Morgan & Co.) 
had acquired Frontier Power Corp. (Mel- 
lon interests) set Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of New York agog (TIME, 
Sept. 23). The news meant that 80% of 
New York State would now be served by 
one hydro-electric company. While the 
headlines of Governor Roosevelt’s an- 
nouncement that waterpower must be 
saved for the public from the Power Trust 
were still streaming across the front pages 
of newspapers, reporters received a novel 
invitation. They were invited to assemble 
within the precincts of No. 23 Wall Street, 
the House of Morgan. 

Eagerly they went, wondering whether 
the House of Morgan was about to issue 
a counterblast against Governor Roosevelt 
or had decided to backtrack from the blast 
of adverse publicity. Neither appeared to 
be the case. They were received in a most 
easy manner by Morgan Partners Thomas 
W. Lamont and Harold Stanley. Mr. 
Lamont, always popular with newsmen, 
issued the statement: 

“Neither J. P. Morgan & Company, nor, 
so far as they know, any of the companies 
in which they have any interest, direct or 
indirect, have taken any position for or 
against public or private ownership of the 
St. Lawrence River water power or the 
matter of its development. 

“In our opinion these are matters for 
the determination of the Government of 
the United States and the Government of 
the State of New York and by the Ca- 
nadian authorities. 

“Insofar as we have any opinion in the 
matter, it is our belief that, in speaking 
generally, these power companies are ab- 
staining and should continue to abstain 
from intervention in the decision of this 
question’ and should loyally codperate in 
the decision of the public authorities when 
that decision has been arrived at.” 


Next morning the name of Morgan was 
again headlined, but, figuratively speak- 
ing, the headlines were in a different 
colored ink. Governor Roosevelt about 
to retire to Warm Springs, Ga., for a three 
weeks’ rest, exclaimed: 


“That’s fine! It looks as though they 
are coming our way and will be willing to 
talk business.” 


More extraordinary, the announcement 
that J. P. Morgan & Co. so far as it knew 
{ 


SAMUEL UNTERMEYER 
“Tt is almost too good to be true.” 


had taken no position—that “speaking 
generally” its power companies were be- 
lieved to be abstaining from intervening 
in the question of public ownership—won 
the approval of Lawyer Samuel Unter- 
meyer -of Manhattan; Mr. Untermeyer, 
famed orchid-wearing epicure, son of a 
“Virginia planter who served in the 
Confederate Army” (his paragraph in 
Who’s Who) is not a man ordinarily to be 


found aligned with the House of Morgan - 


and the power companies. Now 71, he has 
been an active lawyer for more than 50 
years, possessor of a large fortune (one 
copper consolidation which he effected 
brought $775,000 in lawyer fees). A per- 
sistent advocate of public control of pub- 
lic utilities he has long fought on New 
York City’s side of its subway fight and in 
1926 he was Alfred Emanuel Smith’s ad- 
viser in blocking a private Power deal 
very similar to the one now effected by 
the House of Morgan. At present he is 
investigating for Governor Roosevelt in- 
stances wherein municipalities are sup- 
posed to have paid politicians too dearly 
for park and building sites. 

Last week he joyfully ejaculated: 

“The announcement is strictly in line 
with the broad, enlightened and _ public- 
spirited policy of the Morgan firm in deal- 
ing with the questions in which the people 
are concerned. The fact that current is 
being delivered to household consumers by 
the Province of Ontario on the Canadian 
side of the river at 2¢ per kilowatt hour 


and at 8¢ on the American side tells its 
own story. 

“If Mr. Lamont is sincere in his state- 
ment, and I have no doubt of the sincerity 
of anything he says, this merger, that has 
been so feared and dreaded, may prove the 
most fortunate development in all the 
years of the struggle between the State 
and selfish private intere 

“It is almost too good to be true—so 
good that we must not relax our vigilance. 

”? 


PROHIBITION 
Two Stories 


No. 1. It was a dark night 26 miles off 
New York and the 63 ton motorship Shaw- 
nee, bound from Bermuda to Halifax in 
ballast, plowed through the seas. The 
Canadian ensign flew. at her masthead; all 
lights were showing. Suddenly out of the 
darkness streaked a little U. S. Coast 
Guard boat. Bang, bang, bang, bang, bang 
—deafeningly five 4-lb. shells were fired, 
the last from within ten yards of the 
Shawnee’s rail. One shell entered the port 
side astern, grazed the exhaust pipe and 
passed out to starboard just above the 
water line. If the exhaust pipe had been hit 
the ship would have gone up in flames. 
Another shot struck the wheelhouse rail. 
After the volley the Coast Guard boat 
hailed: ‘What ship is that?” 

“Well, you should know,” answered the 
skipper of the Shawnee. The boat turned 
on her searchlight and signalled the Coast 
Guard cutter Gresham to approach. The 
Shawnee plowed on, pumping out the water 
that the waves poured in through the shell 
holes. For a whole day Coast Guard ves- 
sels dogged her course. 

Storyteller: Captain John McLeod of 
the Shawnee, protesting to the Canadian 
Government. 

No. 2. It was a dark night, near Am- 
brose Light Ship and Coast Guard boat 
No. 145 sighted with her searchlight a 
small boat which appeared to be a U. S. 
vessel running without lights. The name 
upon her stern was covered by a canvas. 
Toot, toot, toot, went the Coast Guard 
craft, signalling for the vessel to stop. No 
answer. Pop, pop, pop went three blank 
shots from the patrol boat. Still no answer. 
Bang, bang went two 4-lb. shells. The ves- 
sel still refused to stop or give her name 
but the searchlight picked up the lettering 
Shawnee upon the bow, a name which the 
Coast Guard knew as that of a rumrunner 
built a year ago in Nova Scotia. If she was 
bound from Bermuda to Halifax, she was 
400 miles off her course. Coast Guard craft 
followed her to sea. 

Storyteller: Rear Admiral Frederick C. 
Billard, Coast Guard Commandant. 

Accounts varied as to whether the en- 
counter took place 16 or 26 miles off New 
York. In either case international compli- 
cations seemed likely—more serious per- 
haps than those resulting from the sinking 
of the Canadian rumrinner J’m Alone last 
spring (Time, April 1). The J’m Alone 
was allegedly “hotly pursued” from within 
the 12-mile limit. The Shawnee was with- 
out doubt fired upon almost instanter and 
her whereabouts at the time will make a 
great difference. 
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Quantico’s Quandary 


An old campaigner is Major General 
Smedley Darlington Butler. His great 
campaign (1924-25) as Director of the 
Philadelphia Department of Public Safety 


tions. If they should happen on an uncon- 
stitutional party unaware, however, they 
conceded they would stay, but not drink. 

In Lansing, Mich., state officials cal- 
culated, on returns from Michigan’s new 
malt tax, that 109,000,000 gal. of beer 
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Mayor McINTEER, GENERAL BUTLER 


Uniformed bartender . . . general order . 


was cut short when politicians decided that 
his drying-up tactics were somewhat too 
robust. Last week, as Commander of the 
Quantico (Va.) Marine base, he launched 
another campaign when he discovered one 
of his non-commissioned officers tending 
bar for a Quantico village bootlegger. He 
prohibited his enlisted men from going to 
the village. Frantic merchants, losing lu- 
crative soldier trade, appealed to the Gen- 
eral. He retorted dourly that he would 
parade his men back to town in a body— 
after “bootlegging and lawlessness had been 
stamped out.” 

Calling out his entire command, planting 
one foot on a barracks porch railing, scowl- 
ing his world-famed scowl, the General 
made a speech. “You birds,” he said, “took 
an oath some time ago to defend the Con- 
stitution. Don’t let the news stun you, but 
the Prohibition law is part of it.” 

He reposed his elbow on his knee, 
shoved his cap over to an effectively hard- 
boiled angle, and went on: “I understand 
that there is some difference of opinion 
among civilians concerning the right and 
wrong of prohibition. Some of it got into 
camp, but those on the negative side are 
in the brig. It’s a closed question to the 
military, so as long as you wear those uni- 
forms, don’t get opinionated.” 

Quantico’s Mayor and station-master, 
A. E. McInteer, summoned the town coun- 
cil. Theirs was a quandary with only one 
exit. Without bootleggers, life in Quantico 
would be dull. But without Marines there 
would be no life at all. Station-Master 
MclInteer got into his new blue roadster 
and sped to neighboring towns to borrow 
warrants. After a short, intense campaign 
he reported to General Butler that the last 
“big” bootlegger had left town. Merchants 
dusted off their stock, waited anxiously for 
the sound of the band leading the Marines 
back to Quantico. 

In San Francisco, 5,000 resolute 
feminine socialites agreed to ignore all 
invitations to liquor-livened social func- 


.. town meeting . 


. . blue roadster .. . parade? 


were brewed last year in Michigan tubs 
and wash-boilers, enough to provide 174 
bottles for every man, woman and child. 


THE 
First Assault 
(Sec map) 

Omen. Before men are done to death 
in battle, before walled towns are razed 
and wide-wayed cities sacked, there is al- 
most invariably a potent omen. At Aulis 
it was a serpent with a blood-red back. In 
Roman days it was frequently a pair of 
eagles or a flight of swans. 

Last week as the warriors of the Tariff 
assembled in the Senate Chamber, above 
their heads came a sudden whir of wings. 
Looking up they beheld a pigeon gliding 
overhead. For a moment the ominous bird 
alighted above the battle on the edge of the 
Press Gallery. An eager correspondent 
snatched at it. The bird soared from his 
grasp leaving in his hand a single large tail 
feather. Settling on the architrave above 
a doorway, the ominous pigeon cooed and 
looked down the whole day long upon the 
high, industrial tariff army of Generalis- 
simo Reed Smoot (Utah) and the low, con- 
sumer tariff army of Field Marshal 
Furnifold McLendel Simmons (North 
Carolina). 

Bombing Attack. The free-booting 
ally of Marshal Simmons, General Borah 
of Idaho, leader of the Republican irregu- 
lars, opened the battle by leading a bomb- 
ing attack on Manufacturing City. As his 
mighty bombers swept over the smoking 
chimneys, he first dropped propaganda on 
the citizens: “The total value of the manu- 
factures imported to the United States in 
1928 was less than 3.4% of the total do- 
mestic production of manufactured goods 
in the United States. We are now living 
practically under an embargo, so far as 
manufactured goods are concerned. 

“T am speaking as a protectionist, and I 
cannot see how it can be well argued that 
where the exports are increasing and the 


TARIFF 


imports decreasing—and we import only 
4% of our manufactured g6éods—it is 
necessary to extend the doctrine any fur- 
ther.” 

Then hovering over the steel works of 
the enemy he dropped his major charges, 
one after another: “The United States 
Steel Company’s earnings for the second 
quarter of 1929 were the highest in its his- 
tory, to wit, $71,995,561. That amounts 
to $6.68 a share on 7,116,235 common 
shares outstanding on June 30, 1929, and 
$5.91 a share on 8,030,334 shares of recent 
issue. 

“The Bethlehem Company had a gain of 
160% in earnings the first six months of 
1920. 

“The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany showed 145% increased earnings, and 
I do not suppose this includes Mr. Shear- 
er’s payment. 

“The Republic Iron and Steel Company 
showed increased earnings of 208%. 

“The Otis Steel Company showed in- 
creased earnings of 78%. 

“The Jones & Laughlin Company 
showed increased earnings of 42%. 

“Senators, this is the condition of an 
industry which has asked and is receiving 
additional protection under this bill.” 

In this maneuver he made a tactical er- 
ror, an infraction of the rules of Senatized 
warfare, but in the verve of his attack it 
was overlooked: he should not have ad- 
dressed himself to the “Senators,” he 
should have addressed the chair saying 
“Mr. President.” 

The attack had hardly been consum- 
mated when from the Republican side 
Major-General Reed of Pennsylvania 
leaped into a fighting plane and pursued 
the Borah bomber with a stream of ma- 
chine gun bullets: “I wonder whether the 
time may not some day come when the 
self-chosen advocate of the farmer’s cause 
will himself realize the truth that we are 
advantaging the American farmer as we 
increase the prosperity of the cities of 
America.” 

Fraternizing. Darkness came and the 
camp fires gleamed upon the field. When 
dawn broke, several divisions of Repub- 
lican regulars were discovered in Lumber 
Wood. Brigadiers McNary and Steiwer of 
Oregon with other western Republican 
officers—Johnson of California among 
them—were gathered in conclave. The Re- 
publican high command had decided that 
lumber and shingles should go on the free 
list, abandoned to the enemy. Unwilling 
that this should happen because of senti- 
ment at home, the Westerners urged for- 
mation of a western bloc, talked of getting 
13 Republican brigades to defend the 
wood, hoped to induce six western Demo- 
cratic brigadiers to yield the ground to 
them for a division of the spoil. Fearing 
the result of such fraternizing, the Repub- 
lican high command looked on alarmed. 

Rectifying the Line. Before Flexible 
Tariff Ridge, where the protectionists 
awaited the assault, Republican leaders 
voluntarily abandoned a salient which they 
feared would fall. The line authorizing the 
President to increase tariffs after investi- 
gating “conditions of competition” in 
U. S. markets between home-made and 
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imported goods, was given up. 
Borah’s troops were already 
against it. 

Opium Ships. Generals Couzens of 
Michigan and Robinson of Arkansas sud- 
denly moved to insert a provision’ in the 
tariff bill making the owners as well as the 
skippers of ships subject to fine for bring- 
ing illicit opium to the U. S. As they 
opened fire, Republicans and Democrats 
alike turned their guns on the opium fleet. 
For a few moments a hot fusillade from 
both sides poured into the invaders lying 
at anchor off the shore. 

Trench Talk. Sometime ago the pro- 
tectionist forces abandoned manganese to 
the free list. The anti-tariff army taking 
possession of the trenches in the aban- 
doned manganese sector, taunted their op- 
ponents. Brigadier-General Bingham de- 
nied that he had been asked by President 
Hoover to put manganese on the free list, 
denied that he had changed Lis vote upon 
the question (Time, Aug. 26). General 
Couzens cried that the motion to aban- 
don the sector had been made by “our 
leader” (i. e., Lieutenant-General Watson). 

“Who is your leader?” cricd Democrats, 
deriding division in Republican councils. 

“We have only one regular leader on the 
Republican side, although we have several 
pseudo leaders,” answered General Cou- 
zens. 

“We have only one leader—that we do 
not follow,” retorted irregular General 
Borah. 

Repulse. In desultory fighting along the 
administrative provisions sector of the 
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tariff (centre of which is Flexible Tariff 
Ridge) the Democrats met a minor re- 
pulse. Changing the wording of the para- 
graphs regarding branding of foreign made 
goods (““Made in Germany,” etc.) with 
cries that it was framed not for its obvi- 
ous purpose but so as to make 10 difficult 
for foreign manufacturers to comply sat- 
isfactorily, they took the position, held it 
for a moment, then on a second vote were 
driven out, 40 to 32. 

The Farm Lowlands. Leaders of 
neither side wished to invade the farm low- 
lands—Wheat Valley, Corn Bottom, Hog 
Wallow, Cotton Hollow, etc., etc. Sound 
strategy was it for both to avoid becoming 
mixed there. Both proclaimed that they 
would protect the people of the lowlands, 
both chided their opponents with doing 
nothing for the lowlanders. Democratic 
Brigadier-General McKellar of Tennessee 
taking a post beside the lowland dikes cried 
out with lumbering Irish sarcasm: ‘The 
farmer gets his uncut diamonds free but 
to compensate him for this he must pay 9¢ 
a pound for his aluminum ware. You all 
know ‘Uncle Andy’ Mellon has a great 
aluminum trust, and I am sure that the 
government and the farmer realize it. 

“The farmer has to pay more for his 
ropes, his jute, his twine, his cord and for 
all woolen fabrics. His wife has to pay 
more for her towels, table linens, napkins, 
handkerchiefs, bags, matting and _lino- 
leums; but under the beneficial provision 
of this bill, what does all this matter if the 
farmer and his wife are able to get their 
silks free?” 
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Caucus. The rank and file of Repub- 
lican Generals became enraged at these 
Democratic taunts and jibes and raids. 
Eager to reply they demanded and forced 
the summoning of a Caucus of War to 
decide whether they should any longer be 
held inactive. Nothing definite was 
decided on that point, for Repub- 
lican leadership did not wish to delay the 
Democratic attack and a final decision. But 
it was decided that henceforward battle 
would be joined at 11 a. m. instead of noon, 
‘afterward perhaps at 10 a. m., and that 
finally if necessary the fighting should con- 
tinue in the night, thereby depriving the 
tireless of their meed of rest upon their 
couches. 

Trench Raid. A minor action was 
brought on in the Administrative Provi- 
sions Sector when Democrats and Insur- 
gents attacked a provision permitting 
refund of the duty on wheat which is re- 
exported after being milled. Under this 
provision in the present law Canadian 
wheat has been shipped to Cuba as flour. 
It was claimed that if the provision were 
removed, Cuba would import wheat not 
only milled but grown in the U. S. When 
the rush was made on this trench, nearly 
all the Republicans hastily departed leaving 
only 18 behind who were speedily over- 
come by 51 attackers. 

Ammunition Supply. Having opened 
up the road to the Treasury Department, 
Democrats and Insurgent Republicans 
rushed more and more requests for corpo- 
ration tax reports—some 1,400 all told. 
The Treasury Department answered that 
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no one road could carry so much traffic 
in less than two months. It offered, how- 
ever, to supply less elaborate information 
in a reasonable time. 

Troops not in Action. Quarter- 
Master-General Jouett Shouse (chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee), 
and Major General Watson last week 
relinquished temporarily the radio stations 
whence they have been broadcasting 
propaganda. Nor did the Whitehousehold 
troops come into action. Lieutenant- 
General Watson shouted from the breast- 
works that he had advised the President 
to stay out of the fray. Democratic Chief 
of Staff Harrison answered with taunts that 
the President would have joined the Re- 
publican line if he approved their cause. 
Also out of action but massing for attack 
were the feminine divisions under Briga- 
dier-General Mary Norton of New Jersey, 
waiting for the House to meet. Mean- 
while the low tariff troops were quietly 
massing for vigorous attacks on Bricko- 
nopolis and Fort Cement, particularly the 
latter. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Primaries 

In Philadelphia, great was the to-do 
over the nomination of a Register of Wills, 
a City Treasurer, a Coroner—great was 
the to-do because the primary was the ac- 
knowledged battle for political supremacy 
between Boss William Scott Vare (three 
years elect, but not yet seated as a U. S. 
Sevator) and Mayor Harry A. Mackay, 
once Vare’s campaign manager, last week 
his rival. On the eve of the primary Miss 
Beatrice Vare coming from the Senator’s 
sickbed broadcast over the city: 

“My father needs your help, and as he 
is unable to come here from Atlantic City 
and lead the way himself, he has asked me 
to deliver his message to Philadelphia, that 
the regular organization ticket must be 
nominated tomorrow if our city is to have 
the high place in the sun she deserves.” 

Great was the surprise of politicians 
next day. So eager was Philadelphia for its 
high place in the sun that when the vote 
was counted the Vare candidates won not 
by the majority of 75,000 (which they 
predicted) but by more than 160,000. 

In Buffalo a freak primary brought 
about the following result: Frank X. 
Schwab, present Republican mayor, was 
renominated for his office on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, defeating the regular Demo- 
cratic designee, 2 to 1, but was defeated 
for renomination on the Republican ticket 
by another Republican, 24 to 1. 

In New York City, Congressman Fio- 
rello (“Little Flower”) H. La Guardia, 
flamboyant campaigner, Wet, contested for 
the Republican nomination for Mayor with 
William M. Bennett, Dry. In the count 
there were nearly four La Guardia votes 
for every Bennett vote. Yet the total 
vote cast was not much over 80,000 com- 
pared to 714,000 votes cast for Herbert 
Hoover last November. Democrats used 
the figure to show how hopeless would be 
Mr. La Guardia’s chances of performing 
the miracle of defeating silk-hatted Mayor 
James John Walker. Undaunted, little 
Mr. La Guardia made answer that he had 
not tried to get out the vote—Mr. Bennett 
had not been a serious contender. Ex- 
pected result: lively campaign, Walker 
re-election. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

William Randolph Hearst and 
Louis B. Mayer, cineman, lunched 
Winston Spencer Churchill in Los 
Angeles. Announced Mr. Hearst: “I don’t 
know exactly what to say. I came down 
from the ranch last night with Mr. 
Churchill, and we were six hours in the 
automobile, and I told him everything that 
I know anything about and a lot of things 
that I don’t know anything about. I am 
sure he enjoyed the conversation, because 
he fell into the most peaceful and pro- 
found slumbers, and remained there.” 

When his turn came, Mr. Churchill be- 
gan: “In expressing my thanks to you for 





© Wide World 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 
He peeked but did not boo. 


your kind welcome, and to our hosts for 
the all too flattering terms in which they 
refer tome... 

After Mr. Churchill had finished and 
sat down, a scratchy, Churchillesque voice 
began to speak from somewhere: “In ex- 
pressing my thanks to you for your kind 
welcome, and to our hosts for the all too 
flattering terms in which they refer to 
me...” Mr. Churchill flushed, grinned, 
heard his own speech—which had been 
sound-recorded without his knowledge. 

Climax of the entertainment was some 
happy antics by two dozen of Cineman 
Mayer’s showgirls in peek-a-boo costumes. 
Mr. Churchill peeked, did not boo. 

George Ade, humorist (Fables in 
Slang), rose dripping from his bath tub 
to answer his telephone at his summer 
home near Brook, Ind. He _ skidded, 
crashed, skittered down the stairs, broke 
his left arm. 

Julius Forstmann, textile tycoon of 
Passaic, N. J., steamed into New York 
harbor on the world’s largest, costliest 
yacht ($2,000,000), his new Orion (see 
p. 64). 


Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr., president 


of General Motors Corp., watched his 
new million-dollar yacht, Rene, slide into 
the water at Wilmington, Del. Rene is 
the diminutive of Mrs. Sloan’s name 
(Irene ). 


—o— 

Walter P. Chrysler, motor maker, 
offered to build two swimming pools, 
some bath-houses and a long pier on an 
eight-acre estate, once Actress Olga Pe- 
trova’s, owned by him at Great Neck, 
L. I., and also to throw in $15,000 cash 
and trade the Petrova for a _ two-acre 
public beach adjoining his own home. 
Great Neck refused. 

M. Donald Cadman, nephew of Radio 
Preacher Samuel Parkes Cadman, drove 
two thieves out of his father’s drugstore 
at Chappaqua, N. Y., had them arrested, 
retrieved $57. 

Albert of Belgium went to Italy. Pur- 
pose: to visit Vittorio-Emanuele and 
Queen Elena. Rumored: that Princess 
Marie-José of Belgium (third child) and 
Crown Prince Umberto of Italy (just 
turned 25) are to be married; that Pius 
X1 will perform the ceremony; that the 
couple will live in a royal palace at Flor- 
ence. 

Mayor Gustav Boess, of Berlin, Frau 
Boess and their party, arrived in Manhat- 
tan, handshook Mayor James John Walker, 
Berlin's guest two years ago. Mayor Boess 
at once asked to be shown Coney Island 
(fun park). 

James William Good, Secretary of 
War, entered Walter Reed Hospital at 
Washington, D. C., Ailment: neuritis. 


- . 


Samuel C. Hildreth, 63, oldest U. S. 
race horse trainer, longtime handler of 
Harry Ford Sinclair’s Rancocas stables 
(Zev), owner of Strombolt Farm (Tren- 
ton, N. J.), entered a Manhattan hospital 
for observation and intestinal operation. 


—~ — 


Lady Decies (Vivien Gould), Red 
Cross War nurse, wife of John Graham 
Hope de la Poer Beresford, 5th Baron 
Decies, was summoned from her home 
near Brentwood, England, to stanch the 
wounds, save the life of a young woman 
automobilist who had collided with a 
motorbus. 

John Goodman, 20, onetime caddy, 
“the boy who beat Bobby Jones” (in the 
first round of this year’s National Ama- 
teur Championship—Timeg, Sept. 16), ar- 
rived home in Omaha, found seven break- 
fast parties awaiting him. 

Seymour Parker Gilbert, Agent 
General for Reparations, arrived from 
Europe with Mrs. Gilbert on the Maure- 
tania (their names were omitted from the 
passenger list by his request) to spend a 
three-week vacation in the U. S. Asked if 
he would function in the proposed Bank 
for International Settlements, he said: “I 
feel five years is ample and I have no in- 
tention of returning on a similar mission 
again. 
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Exclusive news photo of Mrs. Agnes Muffin, nee Wholewheat, | 
of Park Ave. and Coney Island. (Circle indicates Mrs. Muffin) | 


**Hot Stuffit’ 
... says Mrs. Muffin 


Prominent Dowager 
gives Automatch a hand 


Mrs. Muffin was approached as she 
scrambled down a subway kiosk en route 
to her exclusive South Brooklyn summer 
home. 

‘Mais oui, of course I use the Auto- 
match. I have always had an ancient 
prejudice against wheels and gadgets on 
lighters anyway. We socially elite prefer 
the Automatch no end.” 

Ah, but Mrs. Muffin tells only half the 
story. True, Automatch has no protru- 
sions of any sort on the outside. But it 
has many other features . . . it always 
works, even in front of your friends... 
it has an asbestos wick that never wears 
out ... an automatic flint-repiacement 
signal ... and Energine is the fuel... 
Smart, trim, covered with genuine reptile 
skins, Automatch sells for $5.00 at lead- 
ing department stores, jewelry stores, 
drug stores and specialty shops. Auto- 
match Corporation, 267 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


AUTOMATCH 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The NEW and DIFFERENT Lighter 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Strictly Dishonorable. In a speak- 
easy whose murals luridly depict the Bay 
of Naples, a gentle-spoken maid from 
Mississippi (Muriel Kirkland) is wooed in 
ripe Neapolitan style by a singer of the 
Italian nobility (Tullio Carminati). She 
scarcely objects, for she has just had an 
altercation with her boorish fiancé from 
West Orange, N. J. (Louis Jean Heydt). 
Even though the Italian is so indelicate as 
to offer her a bed in his apartment over 
the saloon and boldly announces his in- 
tentions as “strictly dishonorable,” she 
does not quail. 

Upstairs a policeman enters (Edward J. 
McNamara). He has been sent by the 
indignant fiancé, but is speedily pacified 
at the mention of liquors. Says the girl: 
“Why, policemen never drink, do they?” 
Says the bluecoat: “It just seems like 


| never.” 


But when she has accepted her host’s 
guest pajamas and is determined to accept 
his love, the girl falls to weeping. There- 
upon the sympathetic tenor tucks her in 
bed with a large teddy bear, goes elsewhere 
for the night. In the morning his honorable 
proposal is accepted. 

Superbly played, this saucy fairy tale by 
Preston Sturges is continuously gay. It is 
the season’s first smash-hit, by a margin of 
one night over Rope’s End (see below). 


The Crooks’ Convention. What would 
happen if all the criminals in the world 
were to become unionized and then go on 
strike? Novelist-Playwright Arthur Somers 
Roche demonstrates in three tedious 
acts of satire, that virtue would no 
longer be laudable, police and newsmen 
would be jobless, numerous industries 
would totter. His answer is not remark- 
ably trenchant, nor is his playwriting 
adept. 


Rope’s End. A malevolent scent per- 
vades the theatre wherein this play is 
exhibited. Perhaps it really exists. More 
likely it is imaginary, for the audience 
observes such diseased events as render 
the senses unreliable. The play and its 
players have chilled London for several 
months with their tale of two Oxford 
undergraduates (Sebastian Shaw and Ivan 
Brandt) who divert themselves by stran- 
gling a happy classmate and serving dinner 
on the carven chest which contains his 
corpse. Among their guests are the father 
and aunt of the deceased. Also present is 


| Rupert Cadell (Ernest Milton), a cynical, 


orchidaceous poet whose lurching gait, 
acquired in the War, is misshapen, hor- 


| rible. 


While he invents witty fantasies on the 


| evening’s conversation, Cadell senses the 
| macabre truth behind the feast. He leaves 


with the other guests. But he returns, 
sinister and languid, to toy with the 
nerves of both murderers and audience 
until he chooses to reveal and confirm his 


| suspicions. One of the slayers is then 


prostrated with fright. Holding the other 
at bay with a sword cane, Cadell shrills 
a police whistle as the curtain falls. 


Playwright Patrick Hamilton denies 
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that he was influenced by the history of 
Leopold and Loeb, acknowledges a debt 
to Thomas De Quincey’s essay ‘‘Murder 
as a Fine Art.” The source is immaterial 
—this crescendo of fear depends on neither 
history nor scholarship. Mr. Hamilton, 
like Arthur Machen, Algernon Blackwood, 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton, Arthur Conan 
Doyle, is an artist who makes diabolical 
fiction seem as real as sticks and stones. 


— e- = 


The Sea Gull. Opening its fourth sea- 
son, Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory 








Jacop Ben-Ami 


. . as Tchekov’s brooding Trigorin., 


Theatre presented Anton Tchekov’s for- 
lorn, splendid play which brought fame to 
the Moscow Art Theatre. On the shores 
of a Russian lake the tragedies were inter- 
twined—where Nina (Josephine Hutchin- 
son) was happy as the sea gulls that lay 
along the breeze; where Konstantin 
(Robert Ross) loved her and wrote boy- 
ishly lofty plays; where Novelist Trigorin 
(Jacob Ben-Ami) went to rest and fish. 
When Nina bothered him with fatuous, 
youthful admiration, Trigorin took the 
trouble to describe his craft—the inces- 
sant, harrowing compulsion to write, the 
reflection that people would pause above 
his grave to remark: “He was charming 
and talented ... but not as great as 
Turgenev.” 

It was inevitable that Trigorin and Nina 
should love. After the death of their child, 
he deserted her. Konstantin shot himself. 

By any theatrical formula Trigorin 
would be called a villain. But Tchekov’s 
comparison transcends all formulas. The 
novelist emerges as the sorrowful ex- 
emplar of all great artistry, doomed by its 
egocentrism and insatiable need for new 
contacts to chastise itself and sadden 
others. These things Tchekov knew well, 
for Trigorin is largely self-portraiture. 

The brooding, bearded figure of Jacob 
Ben-Ami, playing his first Civic Repertory 
part, evoked all the solemnities of the 
role. His speech was slow, with the de- 
liberation of men who choose words care- 
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2 SHORT LIFE OF MARK TWAIN— 
* AlbertBigelow Paine. Former price, $2.50 
4 WOODROW WILSON AS I KNOW 
* HIM—Joseph P. Tumulty. 
Former price, $5.00 
5 SCIENCE REMAKING THE 
* WORLD—Otis W. Caldwell and Edwin 
E. Slosson. Former price, $2.50 
6 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJA- 
* MIN FRANKLIN. Former price, $2.00 
A_ BOOK OF OPERAS—Henry E. 
* Krehbiel. Former price, $2.50 
EDGE OF THE JUNGLE—William 
* Beebe. Former price, $2.00 
10 LOVE CONQUERS ALL—Robert 
* C. Benchley. Former price, $2.00 
11 COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE— 
* Judge B. B. Lindsey and Wainwright 
Evans. Former price, $3.00 
12 THE RIGHT TO BE HAPPY— 
° Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 
Former price, $3.00 
1 CLEOPATRA—Claude Ferval. 
ad Former price, $2. 
15 IN BRIGHTEST AFRICA— 
° E. Akeley. Former price, $2.50 
BRAIN AND 


16 PERSONALITY — 
* W. Hanna Thompson. 
Former price, $2.00 
18. HAUNCH, PAUNCH AND JOWL 
° —Samuel Orni Former price, $3.00 
2 RECOLLE IONS AND LET 
* TERS OF GENERAL ROBERT E. 
LEE—Captain Robert E. Lee. 
Former price, $5.00 
22 THE LIFE OF PASTEUR—D. 
* Vallery-Radot. Former price, $3.00 
2 ASTRONOMY FOR EVERY- 
* BODY—Prof. S. Newcomb. 
Former price, $2.! 
24 MY LIFE AND WORK Henry 
* Ford in collaboration with Saz 
Crowther. Former price, $ 
27 LINCOLN’S OWN STORIE 
© Anthony Gross. Former price, 
28 BY CAMEL AND CAR TO THE 
* PEACOCK THRONE ~—£. Alexander 
Powell Former price, $3.00 
29 A SECOND BOOK OF OPERA 
* Henry BE. Krehbiel. Former price, $2 
30 CIRCUS PARADE — Jim Tully. 
” Former price, $2.50 
31 FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN 
* SPAIN— Harry A. Franck. 


Former price, $3.00 

32 OF ALL THINGS Robert C 

* Benchley. Former price, $1.75 

33. FAERY LANDS OF THE SOUTH 
* SEAS— Halland Nordhof. 

Former price, $4.00 

34 SHANDYGAFF Christopher Mor- 

i. ley. Former price, $2.00 

35 THE NEW BOOK OF ETLOUETTE 

* —Lillian Eichler. Former price, $4.00 


SEND NO 


Which of these 93 Famous 
Best Sellers Did You Put 
Off Buying When They 


3 BIRD NEIGHBORS— Neltje Blan- 
* chan. Former price, $5.00 
37 THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
* BENVENUTO CELLINI — trans- 
lated by J. Addington Symonds. 
Former price, $8.50 
38 NOW IT CAN BE TOLD—Philip 
'° Gibbs. Former price, $3.00 


39 THE LOG OF THE SUN—William 
* Beebe. Former price, $6.00 
40 **DAWGS"’ — Charles Wright Gray. 
° Former price, $2.50 
42 ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN 
¢ SLAVER—Capt. Theodore Canot. 
Former price, $4.00 
43 THE SECOND EMPIRE — Philip 
'* Guedalla. Former price, $5.00 
44 A BOOK OF PREFACES—JH. L. 
° Mencken, Former price 50 
CATHERINE THE GREAT — 
Katherine Anthony. Former price, $4.00 
STEPHEN CRANE—Thomas Beer. 
Former price, $2.50 
TRAMPING ON LIFE — Harry 
Kemp. Former price, $3.00 
50 SIX YEARS IN THE MALAY 
* JUNGLE—Carveth Wells. 
Former price, $3.00 
51 THE COMMON SENSE OF 
* HEALTH—Stanley M. Rinehart. 
Former price 50 


y 
52 THE SAGA OF BILLY THE KID - 


—Walter Nobile Burns. 

Former price, $2.50 
FAMOUS TRIALS OF HISTORY 
—Lord Birkenhead. Former price, $4.00 
54 AMERICA — George Philip Krapp. 
° Former price, $2.50 
55. THE CONQU ' OF FEAR — 
* Basil King. ormer price, $2.00 
56 TRAINING FOR POWER AND 

* LEADERSHIP—Grenville Kletser. 
Former price, $3.00 
57 THE BOOK OF LETTERS—Mary 


53. 


PAUL 


O. Crowther. Former price, $2.00 
—Albert E. Wiggam. 
4 Former price, $3.00 
59. THE BOOK OF 
¢ Ernest T. Seton. Former price, $2.00 
60 chan. Former price, $5.00 
MAUVE DECADE—Thomas 
62 FATHER DUFFY'S STORY 
¢ Francis P. Duffy. Yormer price, $2.50 
63 BUN YAN—. 
Former price, $2.50 
DAYS—William Beebe. 
65 THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS 
° William T. Tilden 2nd 
Former price, $2.00 


58 THE NEW DECALOGUE OF SCI- 

* ENC 
WOODCRAFT— 
NATURE'S GARDEN NeltjeBlan- 

61 THE 
* Bee Former price, $3.50 

mes Stephen 
64 JUNGLE 

° Former price, $3.00 


10 Days’ Free Examination! 


Pay Nothing in Advance 
— Nothing to Postman 


T is hard to believe such book-value 
possible at only $1. That is why we 
are making this FREE EXAMINA- 
TION OFFER. Use the coupon to 
mark the titles you want and mail it 
without money. Read the books for 


10 days. Then send us only $1, plus 
10 cents postage, for each title you 
keep. If you do not admit this the 
biggest book-value you ever saw, re- 
turn the volumes and forget the mat- 
ter. The editions of many titles are 
limited—don’t delay. GARDEN CITY 
PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 149, Garden 
City, New York. 


Were $2.50 to $5.00 Each 


ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN 
SLAVER; COMPANIONATE MAR- 
RIAGE; TRADER HORN; THE 
RED KNIGHT OF GERMANY; 
REVOLT IN THE DESERT ; Charn- 
wood's LINCOLN; MEANING OF 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION; Stra- 
chey’s EMINENT VICTORIANS; 
CREATIVE CHEMISTR Y—and 85 
other famous best sellers which 
originally sold for $2.50 to $5.00. 
Handsomely bound. Full Library 
Size books—not little ‘‘pocket 
volumes."' Many of the books con- 
tain illustrations as originally 

ublished. See them at your 

»0kseller's—or send for your 
choice on 10 days’ free examina- 
tion plan explained below. 


66 LAY THOUGHTS OF A DEAN— 
* Dean William Ralph Inge. 
Former price, $2.50 
67 A STORY TELLER'S STORY — 
* Sherwood Anderson. Former price, $3.00 
68. LONDON RIVER—H. M. Tomlin- 
* son, Former price, $2.50 
69. EDGAR ALLAN POE—C. Alphonso 
* Smith. Former price, $2.50 
70 THE FABULOUS FORTIES — 
* Meade Minnigerode. 
Former price, $3.50 


71 BEGGARS OF LIFE—Jim Tully. 
. Former price, $3.00 
72 A LAUGH A DAY KEEPS THE 
Former price, $2.50 
SUPERS AND SUPERMEN — 
Philip Guedalla. Former price, $2.50 
74 TODAY AND 
* Henry Ford in collaboration with 
Samuel Crowther. Former price, $3.50 
75. lng FOR PROFIT— IV illiam 
* Bolitho. 
76 A PARODY OUTLINE OF HIS- 
* TOR Y—Donald Ogden Stewart. 
Former price, $2.00 
77. Langdon-Davtes. Former price, $2.50 
78 THE NEWGATE CALENDAR— 
° Anonymous. Former price, $3.50 
79. WORK—G. S. Bryan. 
Former price, $4.00 
SEVEN AGES OF WASH- 
Former price, $2.00 
81 THE MEANING OF A LIBERAL 
* EDUCATION—Everett Dean Mar- 


DOCTOR AWA Y—Irvin Cobb. 
TOMORROW — 
Former price, $2.50 
THE NEW AGE OF FAITH—/. 
EDISON: THE MAN AND HIS 
80 THE 
* INGTON—Owen Wiister. 
tin, Former price, $3.00 


[GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 
TAR DOLLAR BOOKS encircled below for 10 days 


Please send me the ¢ 
EXAMINATION. 
foreach volume, or I may 


It is understood that ; ni 
return any or all the books without being obligated in any way 


FULL LIBRARY SIZE 
Each volume is 5) 
x 8% inches, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 
beautifully printed — 
the greatest book value 
to be had anywhere. 
Select from the brief 
descriptions below and 
get them at any book- 
shop—or, if you prefer, 
check the numbers you 
want on the FREE EX- 
AMINATION COUPON 
and mail it WITHOUT 
MONEY. 
82 EMINENT VICTORIANS—Lyttcn 
° Strachey. Former price, $3.50 
83. REVOLT IN THE DESERT—T7'. 
° FE. Lawrence. Former price, $5.00 
84 MOHAMMED—R. F. Diddle. 
ad Former price, $3.00 
85 THE STORY OF MY LIFE—sSir 
° Harry H.Johnston. Former price, $ 
86 PSYCHOANALYSIS AND LOV 
° Andre Tridon. Former price, $2.50 
87 STUDIES IN MURDER—EZdmund 
* L. Pearson. Former price, $3.00 
88 WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS 
* HIS LIFE AND WORK—Marie D. 
Gorgas and Burton J. Hendrick. 
Former price, $5.00 


HOW TO LIVE—Arnold Benn 
90 ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Lord 


Former price, $5.50 
Charnwoed. Former price, $2.00 
91 FATHERS OF THE REVOLU- 
* TION—PAtlip Guedalla. 
Former price, $3.50 
9? DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE- 
* D.G. Somervell. Former price, 
93 CREATIVE CHEMISTR Y—Edwin 
° E. Slosson, Former price, $3.00 
94 HEAD HUNTERS OF THE AMA- 
* ZON—F. W. Updegrag. 
Former price, $5.00 
95 GENTLEMAN JOHNNY BUR- 
* GOYNE—F. J. Huddleston. 
Former price, $5.00 
96 TRADER HORN — Aloysius P 
° Horn and Ethelreda Lewis. 
Former price, $4.00 
97 THE FRUIT OF THE FAMILY 
* TREE—Albert Edward Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
98 WHITE SHADOWS IN THE 
* SOUTH SEAS—Frederick O'Brien 
Former price, $5.00 
99 THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LOVE 
* AND LIFE—Joseph Collins, M. D. 
Former price, $3.00 
100 BOB, SON OF BATTLE ilfred 
© Olliphant. Former price, $2.50 
101 **HOSSES’’—Compiled by Charles 
° Wright Gray. Former price, $2.50 
102 PERFECT BEHAVIOR Donald 
° Ogden Stewart. Former price, $2.00 
103 ADVENTURES IN CONTENT- 
° MENT—David Grayson. . 
Former price, $2.00 


LUCKNER, THE SEA 
Lowell Thoma 

Former price, $2.50 
RED KNIGHT OF GER 
Floyd Gibbons. 
Fort 
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The Point that 
Gives Pressureless 


Youch... 


Combines Lifelong Wear 
with Effortless Writing 


Look at the Parker Duofold 
under a magnifying glass, and 
you'll see why it gives Pressure- 
less Touch. 


Pressureress Toucn 


We grind an ink channel be- 
tween the two prongs. They are 
so strong they don’t have to bind 
together for support. Thus a thin 
film of ink is always in the chan- 
nel between the prongs. The point 
writestheinstantit touches paper 


sx {1 24% More Ink 
Than Average 


Duofold’s barrel of 
Non-Breakable Per- 
manite 28% lighter 
than rubber— holds 

24% more ink than average pens, 
size for size. 


ry 
+ Guaranteed Forever 
Against All Defects 


To prove Parker Duofold is 
a pen of lifelong perfection, we 
offer to make good any defect, 
provided complete pen is sent by 
the owner direct to the factory 
with 10c for return postage and 
insurance. 


Don’t Be Deceived 


You won't find these Parker 
advantages in imitations. Look 
carefully for this imprint. 


Geo-§. Parker 
DUOFOLD 
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Parker 
Duofold 


$5 to $10 according to style in Moderne 
Duofold Pencils to match pens, $3 to$5 Black & Pearl 
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fully because they deal in profundities. 
Incisive, striking, despite the general ex- 
cellence of her cast, was Eva Le Gallienne 
as the glum steward’s daughter who wanted 
Konstantin. She and her company il- 


| lumined their antiquated downtown play- 
| house, where top price is $1.50, with lus- 
trous, high enterprise. 


Philadelphia. Bribery and bullet-proof 
vests are important in this melodrama 
which tells things about Philadelphia which 


| everyone suspects, and is rather ponderous 





peons on his ranch. 


in the telling. 

Cape Cod Follies. From little-theatri- 
cal Dennis, Mass., a new group of youth- 
ful troupers have taken their summertime 
antics to the Broadway stage. Often 
amateurish, they nevertheless provide 
several infectious interludes, notably those 
in which Peggy Ellis plays a piano, Peter 
Joray imitates Queen Victoria painting 
gulls at Brighton, Eugene O'Neill is 
burlesqued with such lines as: “My plays 
are different, dirty and distinguished. . . . 
Go to bed mother and stop gazing beyond 
the horizon at that there dynamo.” 

Hawk Island. On a gruesome isle off 
the New. England coast a jokester an- 
nounces that he has killed a man. When 


| the mock victim is actually slain, the deed 


is attributed to the jokester. This swift, 


| complex variation on the classic “wolf- 


wolf” theme should appeal to not-too- 
discriminating mystery addicts. 

Fiesta. Written by Michael Gold, edi- 
tor of the proletarian New Masses, this 
play tells of an elite Mexican revolutionist 
who tries to engender ambition in the 
The scheme fails when 
his bright-eyed little protégé, whom he 
views as symbolic, neglects her lessons, 
steals away to a fiesta, is there seduced by 
his dashingly reactionary brother.. Often 
stupidly acted, full of foolish, obscene 
dialog, it is not an auspicious beginning 
for the esthetic Provincetown Players, who 
have moved uptown this season from 
Greenwich Village to the outskirts of 
blazing Broadway. Clevelanders visiting 
Manhattan will not be disappointed, how- 
ever, in the performance of tall Carl Ben- 
ton Reid, erstwhile bulwark of Cleveland’s 
Playhouse repertory company. 

A Strong Man’s House. Strong will + 
tco much Shelley=idealism. This is the 


| equation by which dramatists create moral 


How to Read Character—peWitt B. Lucas, 


noted Graphologist, has just written a special booklet 
on how to tell character from handwriting for which 
he charges 50 cents. But if you write promptly, we'll 
send one free. Write today to Dept. F> The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville. Wisconsin. 


young men who then proceed to annoy the 
rest of the cast. Roy Hamerman (Lester 
Vail) was such an irritant. Aged 23, he 
fell heir to a vast Midwestern barony 
which his shrewd father, newly dead of 
angina pectoris, had acquired by almost 
feudal extortions and chicanery. Things 
thus looked bad for his father’s trained 
nurse, a vivid girl (Mary Nash) whose 
principles were as elastic as those of her 
late patient. Roy knew she had black- 
mailed his father. But he was a reformer, 
and he was also so unfortunate as to love 
her. “You marry me,” he said, “or you'll 
go to jail.” 

For a while it seemed the play might be 
a wise study of what happens to meddle- 
some people who try to transmute base 
metals. But in the end the girl, imbued 


| with love, turned saintly and Roy, helped 
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by an upright lawyer, bade fair to rid the 
city of corruption. Lee Wilson Dodd’s play 
thus becomes folk-drama of the more 
maudlin sort. 


——— 


The Street Singer. So successfully 
did a gentlemen named Busby Berkeley 
arrange dance routines for the Brothers 
Shubert that he ventured producing a 
show of his own. The result is a great 
deal of ardent hoofing amid elegantly 
painted views of Paris. You witness the 
happy rise of blithe little Queenie Smith 
from gamine to ballerina. You hear droll 
Andrew Tombes, disguised as a vendor 
of French postcards, pass such remarks as 
this comment on a bald man: “What a 
tall face!” Evoking many such bland- 
ishments, Producer Berkeley qualifies as 
an expert in pleasant, flowery entertain- 
ment. 





The New Pictures 
(See front cover) 

The Awful Truth (Pathé). The ef- 
forts of young couples recently married to 
make adjustments requisite to their new 
mode of living have furnished material for 
numerous theatrical pieces, few of them 
more lighthearted than’ this play of Arthur 
Richman’s. It was a play. well fitted to be 
made into a picture ‘because it moves fast, 
avoids dexterously all the deeper implica- 
tions of its situations. Even the judge 
and family friend who early in the pro- 
ceedings grants the Warriners an inter- 
locutory decree of divorce is clearly in 
collusion with the author in his determina- 
tion to bring things out happily. After 
the hearing he leaves the two who are no 
longer husband and wife alone in his cham- 
bers. Coming in, after. a decent interval, 
he is so hopeful of a reconciliation that he 
is bold to ask Ina Claire whether “anything 
had happened,” and Miss Claire, who has 
spent her respite quarreling with Henry 
Daniel about opening a window, answers 
laconically, “Nothing unusual.” You might 
lift her phrase from its context and apply 
it as criticism to the picture as a whole but 
only, in fairness, if you excluded the 
suavity of the tone with which it is uttered 
and the unfailing gaiety that gives it point. 
Director Marshall Neilan does a good job 
transposing stage values to the screen. 
Actress Claire plays with a deftngss per- 
fected during the weeks when she was 
doing The Awful Truth on Broadway. De- 
nouement: the husband learns the awful 
truth of the intrigue of which he has sus- 
pected his wife, and which, of course, was 
not an intrigue at all. Best shot: showing 
the use that can be made of a pass key. 


In a year filled with the marriages of 
prodigies—George Herman (‘Babe’) 
Ruth to a showgirl; Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh to the shy, poetic daughter of 
an Ambassador; James Joseph Tunney to 
an outdoorish girl descended from one of 
the great steel families—not the least 
startling was the marriage of John Gilbert, 
ballyhooed by millions of shopgirls as the 
greatest living exponent of male sex ap- 
peal, to Ina Claire (Time, May 20). It 
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One of the Whitehall rooms, set up and furnished by Marshall Field & Company in the office of Arthur Reynolds, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Continental Illinois Bank and Trust (Company 
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ARLY in Queen Elizabeth’s reign Great House, Whitehall, was built 


in Shrewsbury town by one Master Prynce, ‘Four yeares in buyldinge 


to hys great chardge, with fame to hym and hys posterite for ever,’ it 
was a splendid mansion, but never so splendid as its panelled walls of 
oak, added later, What tales those magnificent walls could tell!... and 
their story has not ended, One that looked on Charles the First three 


centuries ago watches the head of a Chicago bank today. Others that knew 


Cromwell and James the Second are meeting new friends in modern manor 
houses. .. . Considered by some authorities the most nearly perfect panelling 
in the world, Marshall Field and Company sponsored the importation of the 


Whitehall rooms, entire, as they constantly sponsor the fine jn furniture and dec- 


oration. You are invited to view the remarkable taste and versatility of Field’s decorat- 


ing staff displayed in the period rooms MYR StH MKbb F lELD 


on the ninth floor and the moderately 


priced budget house on the eighth. & COMPRN otmeman® 





Wherever 


you 


may travel 


Altna 


protection 
goes 


with you 


ALTNA-IZE 


See the AEtna-izer in your commu- 
nity. He is a man worth knowing. 


The tna Life Insurance Company ~« The tna 
Casualty and Surety Company x T. be Automobile 
Insurance Company ~ The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company ~ of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 


“interview” 
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was particularly startling because up to 
the moment when their marriage was an- 
nounced Gilbert was supposed to be be- 
trothed to Greta Garbo, the greatest living 
exponent of female sex appeal, and Miss 
Claire to Scenario Writer Gene Markey. 
She had known Gilbert for only a fort- 
night. They were married in Las Vegas, 
Nev., before a little group of cowboys, 
storekeepers and cinema friends. Those 
members of the cinema public not familiar 
with Miss Claire’s stage reputation were 
informed in a flood of publicity material 
what sort of a Thisbe this was who had 
charmed their Pyramis. The secret of her 


| success seemed compressed into the follow- 


ing grave statement by Miss Claire (in an 
where she was discussing 
Mistresses Nell Gwyn, Cleopatra, Lady 
Hamilton et al): 

“A glance into the pages of history cer- 
tainly should convince one that the famous 
beauties of the World were never lacking 
in native intelligence and shrewdness. . . . 
To emulate the achievements of any of the 
noted beauties of the world requires a 
pretty highly-geared mental equipment.” 

Chronicles of more recent date make it 
clear that Miss Claire’s personal glances 
into the pages of history were first made 
in Washington, D. C., where she grew up 
and went to public school. Her father was 
killed in an accident four months before 
she was born. Although her present 
familiarity with the great figures of the 
past suggests, perhaps correctly, long silent 
hours devoted to scholarship, friends re- 
call that her penchant for playing hooky 
worried her mother a lot until Ina con- 
vinced her that, as she had already de- 
termined to become an actress, she did 
not need an education. What she needed, 
she insisted, was emotion. She made what 
use she could of this quality in her first 
vaudeville part, which she achieved in 
1907, and which consisted mostly of imi- 
tations of Harry Lauder. After warming 
up on Orpheum and Proctor circuits she 
played in the cast of The Girl from Utah 
in England, then in another play or two, 
then back to vaudeville, then in the Follies 
of 1915 and 1916. Ziegfeld, who liked her 
imitations, let her do one of Marie Odile, 
star of a Belasco play then current. David 
Belasco saw her and gave her the leading 
role next season in Polly with a Past. 

It has been often pointed out that Ina 
Claire is one of the few Follies girls to 
make and keep a reputation in the serious 
theatre. Unlike the numerous slightly or 
violently dowdy ladies whose one claim to 
distinction after youth has passed is that 
they were once members of a Follies 
chorus, she found musical comedy more 
than a means for leaving the stage. 
Schooled by Belasco—who has so often 
seen talent where other producers saw 
nothing at all—she had a series of suc- 
cesses in comedy dramas of a sophistica- 
tion suited to her flexible, quick voice and 
the knowing angle of her head in its paint- 
brush swirl of blonde hair (The Gold.Dig- 
gers, Grounds for Divorce, Bluebeard’s 
Eighth Wife, The Last of Mrs. Cheyney). 
She has managed to withstand the flood- 
light of attention which the press of three 
continents turned loose on her honeymoon 
abroad, still in progress. There was one 
crucial night at Cap D’Antibes when she 
and Gilbert argued about what to do after 
dinner—he for staying in, she for going 
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out—a night spent so distinctly to her own 
taste that at 5:30 a. m. Gilbert, still sit- 
ting up and still alone, got into his car and 
drove off at a furious pace into the Riviera 
dawn. Mrs. Gilbert came home, became 
excited, threw some things in a suitcase, 
went away somewhere. Reunited in Paris, 
they now refer to this incident as a “slight 
tiff.’ They are returning to the U. S. soon 
to make more pictures. 

Speedway (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
Automobile racing at Indianapolis is a 
background unfamiliar and_ colorful 
enough to make any sort of picture enter- 
taining in spots. In this film about a 
whimsical mechanic’s love life, the back- 
ground is sketchily and conventionally 








ERNEST TORRENCE 
. too tall for luck. 


treated. William Haines capitalizes his 
famed insouciance to the point of insuffer- 
ability. Proving at the dénouement that 
he is a good chap after all, he sacrifices the 
race to his pal, Ernest Torrence, best ac- 
tor in the cast. Best shot: a car turning 
over on the track. 


Because he is four inches taller than a 
six-foot hero, and because his eyebrows 
are thick and his face rugged, Ernest Tor- 
rence has lost countless hand-to-hand 
cinema fights, has been unlucky before the 
camera at cards, and has held countless 
beautiful women in his arms—as their 
father. He is Scotch. He went on the stage 
in London in 1go1 as baritone with the 
Savoy Opera Company. For ten years 
thereafter this huge savage-looking man 
toured the U. S. in musical comedy. His 
first picture was Tolable David. 

Why Leave Home (Fox). First a 
stage comedy and then a film, The Cradle 
Snatchers in its third adaptation is a 
noisy, dull relic, not improved by spas- 
modic songs. Three wives take revenge 
on their perfidious husbands by hiring 
three college boys to dance with them, 
but at the inn where they go to meet their 
husbands they find them with the three 
boys’ three sweethearts. Best and most 
painful shot: the three sad young men 
teaching the three sad old women to dance. 
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How long since 
you’ve cleaned 
your radiator? 


Howlong have the rust and 
scale, thatare forming con- 
tinuously in the cylinder 
block, been collecting in 
the slender cooling chan- 
nels of the radiator core? 


How many different kinds 
of water, containing vari- 
ous alkalis andother chem- 
ical impurities, have gone 
into your radiator? What 
chemical reactions are bit- 
ing into the metal, leaving 
it pitted and weakened, 
with salt deposits that 
restrict circulation ? 


7 7 7 


How to combat these ene- 
mies of motor efficiency is 
a problem as old as the 
automobile. But only re- 
cently have McCord engi- 
neers found a practical, 
safe and effective solution. 


Now youcan give your 
radiator its regular clean- 
ing yourself, or your ga- 
rage man will do it for you 
at modest cost. 


7 d 7 


GetacanofthenewMcCord 
Cleaner (it costs a dollar at 
any service station, filling 
station or accessory store). 
Follow the simple direc- 
tions, and when you see 
what comes out of your 
radiator you’ll be glad 


your RADI 





Unless a serious accident orequally 
serious neglect has forced you to buya 
new radiator for your car, you have 
probably never realized how costly this 
frontispiece of your motor really is. 


Your radiator is made entirely of brass, 
copper and solder, all but the outer 
shell, which is an expensive work of 
art in itself. 


McCord, pioneers at radiator building, 
who build more automobile radiators 
than any independent company in the 
world, keep this costly raw stock in a 
vault-like, burglar-proof room. They 
call it the “Gold Room”. 


And craftsmanship is as costly as 


ATOR 700. 


materials. When you think of McCord 
think of hundreds of highly paid arti- 
sans, both men and women, whose 
present skill is the reward of years of 
eagerly “learning how”. 


That McCord should build good radia- 
tors is not enough, however. The obli- 
gations of modern business extend 
beyond materials and manufacture. That 
your radiator shall give you the years 
of undiminished cooling efficiency that 
have been built into it, is just as im- 
portant to McCord as it is to you. That 
is why McCord wants you to know 
more about radiators, and incidentally 
presents to motorists a simple scientific 
means of insuring radiator performance. 


MS CORD 


RADIATOR & MFG. CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Automobile, truck and tractor radiators, industrial radiators, industrial and domestic heating radiators and 
refrigeration condensers, copper-ashestos gaskets for motor cylinder heads and manifolds, for industrial plants, etc., 
mechanical force-feed lubricators for Diesel, oil and gas engines, Barlow Fuel Pumps for all automotive engines, 





HE warning signs, “Stop, Look and 

Listen”, have become merely a part of 

the roadside landscape to many an auto- 

mobile driver. Heedlessly he passes ten, 

twenty—perhaps fifty of them—safely. At 
the fifty-first comes the crash. 


Last year 8,383 persons were killed outright 
or injured in automobile accidents at grade 
crossings in the United States. There are 
about 235,000 grade crossings in the country; 
more than 93% of them are unprotected. 


With millions of new automobiles on the 
roads each year, accidents at grade 
crossings are increasing at an alarming 
rate, for the reason that most of the 
States have no organized program for 
protecting motor trafhc which must 
cross railroad tracks. 

wy SS 

New York, under wise leadership, has 
shown how to solve the problem. 
Before the Empire State adopted her 
present plan, but 10 crossings a year, 
on an average, were done away with. 
This year, the first in which the rail- 
roads, the State and communities have 
cooperated—the railroads paying 50% 
of the cost, the State 49% and com- 
munities 1%-—85 death-traps are 
marked for immediate removal. Next 
year New York hopes to eliminate 150 
more of its worst danger spots. 
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Other States are becoming aroused to this 
terrible and needless destruction of life and 
property and are taking steps to prevent it. 
Canada, too, is taking action. 


It will require many years to complete the 
work. It is estimated that it will ultimately 
cost twelve billions of dollars. But what 
railroads and States and communities ought 
to do is to begin at once with those grade 
crossings which should be abolished first. 


Grade crossings are dangerous not only 
to automobilists and pedestrians, but to 
people who are traveling on trains. 
The first section of a limited train struck 
an automobile and killed two persons. 
The train stopped and the second sec- 
tion plunged into it, killing thirty-two 
passengers in the first section. 


Wherever the law provides facilities 
for eliminating grade crossings, citizens 
should see that public officials perform 
their duty and abolish these death 
traps. Wherever the laws must be 
amended, people should meet the issue 
squarely and urge prompt action by 
legislative bodies. 


There is danger at every grade cross- 
ing. Get rid of them. Copy of New 
York’s program mailed free on request. 
Address, Department 109-Q 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Freperick H. Ecker, PRESIDENT P One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Peace & Disarmament 


Seldom or never have so many states- 
men wrestled with the problems of Peace 
and Disarmament in so many places as 
last week. 

Washington. President Herbert 
Hoover well knows that few U. S. citizens 
will agree to any program which would 
leave the country without sure defense. 
Therefore he postulated to the nation in 
a radio speech last week that he stands 
for “adequate preparedness ... as one 
of the assurances of peace.” 

Referring to the now almost complete 
Anglo-U. S. naval agreement (Time, Sept. 
23) the President said: “There are pro- 
posals*which would preserve our national 
defense and yet would relieve the backs 
of those who toil from gigantic expendi- 
tures and the world from hate and fear 
wLich flows from rivalry in the building 
of warships.” To define as narrowly as 
might be prudent his conception of what 
constitutes “adequate preparedness” he 
declared: “That preparedness must not 
exceed the barest necessity for defense or 
it becomes a threat of aggression against 
others and thus a cause of fear and ani- 
mosity in the world.” 

London. It appeared certain last week 
that Britain and not the U. S. will call 
the Five Power Naval Conference sched- 
uled for next January at which the tenta- 
tive naval agreements thus far reached 
by President Hoover and British Prime 
Minister James Ramsay MacDonald will 
be laid before France, Italy and Japan. 

Tall, cheerful Scot MacDonald put in 
the week quietly preparing for the good- 
will visit to Washington which he will 
make next week to smooth the way for 
the Five Power Conference. With his 
apple-cheeked daughter Ishbel he motored 
out from London to Sandringham “by 
royal command” and reported to the 
King-Emperor the basis on which Britain 
and the U. S. propose to achieve naval 
parity and eventually a large measure of 
naval disarmament. 

Parity in destroyers is to be struck at 
around 150,000 tons for each Great Power, 
and parity in submarines at roughly 88,000 
tons. In the more ticklish category of 
cruisers the U. S. is asking 315,000 tons 
and Britain 339,000 but this too is sup- 
posed to represent “parity” because the 
U. S. cruiser fleet will have a larger pro- 
portion of heaviest 10,000-ton, 8-inch 
cruisers than the British.* 

Tokyo. Japan’s Naval Minister, suave 
Admiral Takeshi Takarabe, told corre- 
spondents in Tokyo with polite circumlo- 
cution that he considered the Anglo-U. S. 
figures for achieving parity somewhat too 
high. The policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment at the Five Power Conference, he 
said, would be to urge slightly lower fleet 
tonnages for all concerned in all cate- 
gories. Japan will ask to be allowed to 
maintain a cruiser fleet 70% as strong as 


*U. S.: 21 eight-inch gun cruisers plus 15 
six-inch gun cruisers making 36 cruisers in all. 

Britain: 15 eight-inches plus 35 six-inches 
or 50 cruisers in all. 





that of either Britain or the U. S., will de- 
mand absolute parity with the major 
powers in submarines. Today under the 
famed 5-5-3 ratio of the Washington 
Conference Treaty limiting capital ships 
the proportionate strength of Japan in 
that class is of course but 60%. 

Geneva. Sessions of the League of 


O©U.&U. 
HERBERT HOOVER 
“. ,. . the barest necessity for defense.” 


Nations Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission in Geneva last week were enlivened 
and made acrimonious by Great Britain’s 
famed Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, tire- 
less apostle of Disarmament, winner of 
the 1924 Woodrow Wilson Peace Award 
(Trm_e, Dec 15, 1924). 

Last Spring the French and their Con- 
tinental allies put through with the con- 
sent of the then Conservative British 
Government a resolution providing in 
effect that the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission should not seek or even con- 
sider ways of limiting either war mate- 
rials held in peacetime readiness by a 


nation or the number of its trained re-° 


serves. Since the military might of 
France is chiefly based on the huge num- 
ber of her annually conscripted reserves 
and the vast supplies of guns, shells and 
tanks always at their disposal, the pur- 
pose of the French move was obvious. 
Last week Lord Cecil demanded, in the 
name of the new British Labor Govern- 
ment, that both war stocks and trained 
reserves should be put back on the list 
of “armaments” which the Preparatory 
Commission is seeking ways to reduce. 
Stressing particularly the* urgency of 
limiting engines of warfare, Lord Cecil 
cried: “I consider machines rather than 
men the most vital factor in the world 
movement to end war. Non-limitation of 
war materials is equivalent to non- 
disarmament!” 

After days of furious debate on the 
Cecil resolution it was considered still 
too inflammatory to Latin passions to put 
to vote. To the rescue came Greece’s con- 
fident Nicholas Politis, practiced handy- 
man at loosening League pinches. He 


drafted a compromise resolution which 
“', . confidently hopes the preparatory 
Disarmament Commission will be able to 
resume the work interrupted at the last 
session with the view of framing a pre- 
liminary draft convention for the reduction 
and limitation of land, naval and air arma- 
ments as soon as possible.” 

Loosened of its pinch, the League as- 
sembly unanimously voted the Politis 
resolution. 

Paris. Throughout the week the French 
Government appeared to grow steadily 
more apprehensive lest the U. S. and 
Britain were drawing too closely into dis- 
armament cahoots. Fear that Italy and 
France may be brusquely dictated to by 
Britain and the U. S. at the Five Power 
Naval Conference was increasingly mani- 
fest in the Paris press. Said the Journal 
des Débats: 

“We have never challenged either Brit- 
ish or American naval power and we are 
willing to accept with good grace that there 
should be two naval powers which share 
hegemony . . . on a basis of parity. But 
what interests us is that we should not 
have to pay the costs of the combination. 
That is to say that we should not have 
to pay for it with the loss of our inde- 
pendence. 

“There are three things which we cannot 
renounce. First, we wish to keep our sub- 
marine fleet which we believe is strictly 
necessary for the defense of our shores 
and our colonial empire. Second, we must 
assure the protection of our colonial 
routes, otherwise our colonial empire will 
disappear. Third, we cannot forget that 
our needs must be calculated after ac- 
count has been taken of the fact that 
France has coasts in two widely separated 
seas. 

“In consequence we cannot subscribe 
to naval parity with any other European 
Continental power such as would result 
in our Mediterranean fleet being in a 
position of inferiority in that sea. 

“Without assurances that on these three 
vital points our program will be respected 
we cannot appear at the naval confer- 
ence.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Crown 


@ “Light fiction, especially detective 
stories,” has been the chief convalescent 
literary diet prescribed for George V, but 
last week His Majesty was allowed to 
delve into a fairly hefty tome, his new 
biography by discreet old Sir George 
Compton Archibald Arthur, 69, onetime 
private secretary to Lord Kitchener, whom 
he also biographed. 

Only one page of the tome could be 
called exciting enough to send a tingle or 
two up the royal spine as His’ Majesty sat 
reading in the bright cosy library at 
Sandringham. Glowingly Sir George re- 
lates how in the latter years of the War 
he often heard discontented Tommies 
complain that the Monarchy was not ab- 
solute enough. “The talk in barrack 
rooms,” he writes unctuously, “struck the 
note of unswerving loyalty not to the Con- 
stitution but to the person of the King. 









... It might have been comparatively 
easy at that moment to set up an absolute 
Dictatorship!” 

Doubtless the pale, weak man at 
Sandringham is glad that he is no Dic- 
tator. But doubtless, too, he was pleased 
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“Monarchical to our marrow ... we can 


smile smugly.” 


by Sir George’s fulsome conclusion: “We 
English are monarchical to our marrow, 
and because of this national instinct we 
can smile smugly at Communist vapor- 
ings. 

@. Edward of Wales paid £675 ($3,280) 
last week for a two-seater De Havilland 
Gypsy Moth plane with dual controls. 
Slow and safe, the ship has a cruising speed 
of but 90 m. p. h., can land on much 
smaller fields than the Royal Air Force 
planes heretofore used by H. R. H. and 
still used by Flying P- 1e Minister James 
Ramsay MacDonald. On his first flight in 
the Moth last week, dutiful Scion Wales 
was piloted to Sandringham to visit his 
parents, was deposited smartly on their 
Jawn. Later, by handling one of the ship’s 
dual controls, he will learn to fly it him- 
self, will qualify for a regular pilot’s 
license. 

Praised by Queen-Empress Mary as 
“Most comfortable and clever!” was the 
Gypsy Moth’s upholstery of bright scarlet 
leather, air-inflated. Painted a vivid red 
and blue, the plane is lettered on each side 
of the fuselage H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales. 

@ Youngest and most delicate of George 
V’s four sons is Prince George, 26, who 
has to be careful of his stomach. “Chronic 
seasickness” was his reason for leaving the 
Royal Navy last spring. Later he had to 
give up even desk work at the Foreign 
Office because of “digestive trouble” 
(Time, July 29). Last week it was an- 


nounced that prudent dieting has soothed 
and strengthened H. R. H.’s gastric ap- 
paratus. On and after Oct. 1 he will be 
back again at his Foreign Office stint. 


TIME 
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Statesman in Industry 

Of statesmen who have turned tycoons 
the U. S. has few. Of statesmen or ty- 
coons of the kind which stepped on U. S. 
shotes last week, the U. S. has none what- 
ever. For he is a man who (one may pre- 
sume) would not deny except in modesty 
that his brilliant conversation has charmed 
many beautiful women, that wine accel- 
erates the human faculties, perhaps even 
that a game of chance may produce a 
fine exhilaration. He is representative of 
the British notion that the highroad to 
success, even in politics or business, is 
not paved entirely with the virtues that 
the parson preaches of Sundays—that, in 
fact, its finest pavings are the stones of 
genius. 

What U. S. politician could turn upon 
a stranger and say, as he once did: “Sir, 
I have never seen you before and have 
no desire to see you again. However, 
since you appear to wish to lose £100 I 
will dive for that sum from the top spring- 
board of the hotel diving pool tomorrow 
at eleven!” Yet from the man whom his 
college classmates knew as ‘“Galloper” 
Smith, from the man who was the young- 
est Lord High Chancellor of Britain’s 





UTILITARIAN BIRKENHEAD 


. went to see his boss. 


history, who has been Secretary of State 
for India, and now is a great public utility 
tycoon—in short, from the Earl of Birk- 
enhead, it was the gesture of a genius 
who would not truckle to vulgar respect- 
ability. 

Last week this prodigal orator, states- 
man, financier landed in Manhattan. 
With him landed also Sir Laming Worth- 
ington-Evans, onetime (1924-1928) Secre- 
tary of State for War, Sir Harry Duncan 
McGowan and many another. But no 
affair of state took Lord Birkenhead to 
the U. S. Not as statesman but as tycoon 
came he. For last year, perhaps foreseeing 
the exit of the conservative ministry and 
the advent of England’s present Labor 
cabinet, Lord Birkenhead resigned his 
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government portfolio, looked over the 
many offers from corporations seeking his 
ability and his reputation, chose finally 
the chairmanship of Greater London & 
Counties Trust, Ltd. He became also a 
director of Imperial Chemicals, Ltd., 
Lord Melchett’s British counterpart of 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

Utilities, not chemicals, however, were 
Lord Birkenhead’s major errand. Greater 
London & Counties Trust, Ltd., is a hold- 
ing company for British light and power 
companies serving 95 cities in England and 
Scotland. Areas exclusively controlled 
comprise 9,300 square miles, including 
large manufacturing centres in the neigh- 
borhood of London, and with a population 
of more than 2,000,000. As electric serv- 
ice is increasing at double the rate in cor- 
responding U. S. cities and towns, pros- 
perous is Greater London & Counties 
Trust, Ltd. 

Yet, despite its potency, Greater Lon- 
don & Counties Trust, Ltd., is not an in- 
dependent company, is controlled by 
Harley Clarke’s Utilities Power & Light 
Corp. of Chicago. Utilities Power & Light 
controls eight U. S. companies which sup- 
ply electricity, also gas, to St. Louis, 
Indianapolis and 830 other U. S. cities 
and towns with a total population of more 
than 2,800,000. Counting its British sub- 
sidiary, Utilities Power & Light last year* 
showed a net of $5,999,168. Gross British 
revenues equalled about one-fourth of 
gross U.S. and British revenues combined. 

What Lord Birkenhead will discuss with 
Mr. Clarke he did not say, though a pros- 
pective $50,000,000 expansion campaign 
for his English company might well fur- 
nish an interesting topic of conversation. 
To U. S. newsmen, however, Lord Birk- 
enhead spoke chiefly generalities. Said he: 

“Industrial development goes hand in 
hand with the progress of electric energy. 
. . . In Great Britain the use of electric 
energy is much less per capita than in the 
United States and the energy is not pro- 
duced or sold as cheaply as here... . A 
cheap and abundant supply of electricity 
is our aim. ... This will have a benef- 
icent effect upon British industry and 
tend to alleviate the unemployment prob- 
lem.” 

As to utility progress under a Labor 
ministry, Lord Birkenhead remarked: 
“The present ministry is for state owner- 
ship in the abstract. Yet this same gov- 
ernment is helpless to take any steps in 
that direction.” 


oe on 


Jokester Jim 

The Rt. Hon. James Henry (“Jim’’) 
Thomas, Lord Privy Seal, Minister in 
Charge of Unemployment, returned to 
England last week aboard the Canadian 
Pacific Duchess of Atholl from his four- 
week visit to Canada. His mission, to 
alleviate British unemployment by selling 
British goods, chiefly coal, to loyal Ca- 
nadians, had been slightly impaired by re- 
ports of a big new coal field right in Canada 
(TIME, Sept. 23). Nevertheless “Jim” 
Thomas was pleased with himself and as 


*For twelve months ending June 30, 1920. 
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the Duchess of Atholl docked he said to 
the press: “I feel sure that the sequel will 
be that Canada will buy from us a large 
amount of what she is now importing from 
other countries. 

“Specifically I may say that the chiefs 
of the Canadian railways have agreed to 
place orders for British coal in larger 
amounts than they have in the past. 

“Do you know, I offered jobs to Sir 
Henry Thornton, President of the Ca- 
nadian National Railways, and to E. W. 
Beatty, President of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, to come over here to reorganize 
our railways for us, but of course I made 
it plain that it was only a joke.” 


—_>— 
Sun Baths 
British nudists, British dress reformers 
and advocates of a brighter London were 
startled and encouraged last week when 
peppery George Lansbury, white-whiskered 
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“BILLY 
“T’ve always been spry.” 
(See col. 2) 


First Commissioner of Public Works, an- 
nounced himself in favor of nude sun 
bathing in London parks. 

“When I spent a fortnight at the seaside 
this year,” said Commissioner Lansbury 
in his high, piping voice, “I saw numbers 
of children running about almost naked, 
enjoying the sun’s rays, and I was very 
much struck with the improvement in 
their condition within a few days. 

“T spent last Monday going around the 
London Parks looking for suitable places 
Where children may get all the sun they 
want. . . . I hope to arrange for sun bath- 
ing by the time next summer comes 
round.” 

British doctors, approving heartily of 
Commissioner Lansbury’s efforts to ar- 
range for sun bathing, wondered how he 
would arrange for the sun. London is as 
far north as Labrador. In 1927 there were 
but 183 London days in which less than .o1 
inches of rain fell. 


AUSTRALIA 


“Quickness Counts!” 


Small of stature but agile and smart is 
William M. (“Billy”) Hughes, kinetic old- 
ster, Wartime Prime Minister of Australia. 
Fortnight ago he worked a shrewd wangle 
in the Dominion Parliament, caused the 
defeat by one vote of the Cabinet of his 
bitter personal rival for leadership of the 
Nationalist Party, youthful Prime Minister 
Stanley Melbourne Bruce (TIME, Sept. 
23). This made necessary a General Elec- 
tion called for Oct. 12. Delighted with his 
disruptive handiwork, Billy Hughes cele- 
brated one night last week by attending at 
Sydney, Australia, what he said was his 
first wrestling match. 

On the mat two “foreign heavyweights” 
grappled, tugged and heaved. Towering 
John Pesak had wrestled his way half 
round the world from Nebraska. Husky 
Joe Zikmund, billed as the “Polish Pachy- 
derm,” tipped the beam at 218 pounds. 
Statesman Hughes slipped into his ringside 
seat just as Poland heaved Nebraska for 
a mighty thumping fall. 

Next round Nebraska retaliated, tried 
a painful toe-twist on Poland. Soon the 
match grew really ugly. Joyous wrestling 
fans roared encouragement to both “for- 
eigners,” completely forgot the distin- 
guished presence of Statesman Hughes. 
Suddenly they remembered with a gasp. 
Directly in front of the onetime Prime 
Minister’s seat grappling Nebraska got 
an annihilating hold, tautened mighty 
muscles and hurled ponderous Poland 
bodily through the ropes—218 pounds of 
beef and bone straight at the lap of little 
Billy Hughes. 

For several breathless seconds officials 
could not precisely state the whereabouts 
of Statesman Hughes. But he was not found 
squashed under dazed and groggy Poland. 
With the quickness of an elf, little Billy 
Hughes had dived under the ringside bench 
just before the Pachyderm landed. “I’ve 
always been spry,” smiled Statesman 
Hughes as he crawled out. 

Even more peculiar than the dive under 
the bench was the position in which Mr, 
Hughes found himself, last week, as he 
started campaigning for re-election to the 
Dominion Parliament. He claims to be a 
Nationalist (he formed the Nationalist 
party in 1917) and would like to run as 
such, but because he engineered the defeat 
of his personal enemy Nationalist Prime 
Minister Bruce last fortnight, the Nation- 
alist Party formally refused to endorse his 
candidacy last week. On the other hand, 
although he claims he is not a member of 
the Laborite Opposition, the Labor Party 
announced last week that they would run 
no candidate in North Sidney, his con- 
stituency, evidently intend to help him out 
covertly, hoping to win him into their 
camp once more—for until he formed the 
Nationalists fighting Billy Hughes was a 
Laborite. 


Big Brother Brookes 

Manhattan reporters went down to the 
imposing Cunard Building in lower Broad- 
way last week to have a look at the elder 
and distinguished statesman brother of 


famed onetime Australian tennis cham- 
pion Norman Brookes. 

Brother Herbert Brookes is 62. He was 
recently appointed Australia’s first Com- 
missioner-General to the U. S. Up to now 
the office has been merely “Commissioner” 
and its incumbent a sort of glorified Aus- 
tralian commercial attaché assisting the 
British Embassy in Washington. “Yes, I 
taught Norman to play tennis,” twinkled 
the Commissioner-General. “But he has 
been responsible for ‘himself for some 
time. I am really a businessman, you 
know.” Thus modestly Big Brother 
Brookes alluded to the fact that he is 
profitably interested in Australian pulp and 
paper milling, makes a- business of sheep 
raising in Queensland. 

Within two minutes Businessman 
Brookes got briskly down to cases. It was 
time for people to realize, he said, that 
Australia will not submit to encroachment 
of a much heavier U. S. tariff on her wool 
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HERBERT BROOKES 


“We want to be like Americans.” 


and meats without raising a customs wall of 
her own against U. S. motor cars, cinemas, 
farm implements—products which the 
Dominion can also buy from the Mother 
Country. Stressing the fact that Australia 
now buys from the U. S. every year six 
times as much as she sells to the U. S., 
suave Commissioner-General Brookes 
asked in effect if such a very good cus- 
tomer does not deserve generous treat- 
ment. 

“It would be a pity,” he concluded 
diplomatically, “if anything should occur 
to mar the present friendly feeling which 
Australians have for Americans. The 
United States is Australia’s model. We 
study everything you do and endeavor to 
imitate you to the best advantage. We 
have the greatest admiration for Ameri- 
can spirit and vigor, and American methods 
generally. We want to be like Americans 
It seems to me that the wise thing would 
be for our two countries to get closer and 
closer together. . . .” 
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FRANCE 
Gaston Bayle 


The best-known policeman in France is 
dapper, jovial Jean Chiappe, Paris’s 
bowler-hatted Prefect. Last week the sec- 
ond best-known French policeman, metic- 
ulous Gaston Edmond Bayle, was shot 
three times in the back and died in- 
stanter. 

Called by romantic French reporters Le 
Grand Inquisiteur, and Le Sherlock 
Holmes Parisien, M. Bayle played in real 
life that familiar character of all good mur- 
der mysteries, the scientific detective. Ap- 
pearing seldom in public, he spent all his 
working hours in his laboratory squinting 
through microscopes, blinking at sputter- 
ing X-ray lamps, scrutinizing bloodstains. 
Elaborately indexed in his bureau were the 
record cards of nine million criminals, five 
million Bertillon photographs, a half-mil- 
lion fingerprints. 

Despite his success in discovering mur- 
derers with nothing more than a scrap of 
cloth or a bloody hatchet to work on, 
crimes of violence did not interest the 
great Gaston Bayle. 

“The educated man runs to fraud,” he 
once said, “while the uneducated person is 
more given to crimes of brutality and 
passion. The crime that interests me the 
most does not interest the public; for me, 
I love to unravel a really clever fraud.” 

It was a very clever fraud that first 
brought international recognition to Gaston 
Bayle, a stupid fraud that caused his death. 
Five years ago one Emil Fradin, a shrewd 
peasant lad, dug up a number of curiously 
inscribed brick and clay tablets in a field at 
Glozel, France. Immediately the “Glozel 
Finds” attracted world wide attention. 
French archeologists announced that they 
were important relics of the Stone Age, 
wrote monographs. British and French 
illustrated weeklies printed elaborate fac- 
similes of the Glozel tablets, compared 
them in importance to Egypt’s Rosetta 
Stone, Britain’s Piltdown skull. Gaston 
Bayle was not impressed. With his test 
tubes, his X-rays, his spectroscopes, he 
proved that the Glozel finds were not more 
than 15 years old, and clumsy forgeries at 
that. 

Fortnight ago Gaston Bayle, in the 
course of a morning’s routine work, proved 
fraudulent a document with which one 
Joseph Emile Philipponet, traveling sales- 
man, had attempted to obtain a sum of 
money from his landlord. Last week the 
thwarted Philipponet came early to the 
Prefecture of Police, hung about the 
draughty corridor until Criminologist Bayle 
stepped briskly through the door, started 
upstairs to his beloved laboratory. Step- 
ping’ forward, Salesman Philipponet fired 
three times. The great Gaston Bayle 
swayed, then rolled to the stairs, sprawled, 
gasped up a mouthful of blood. was dead. 

As a dozen policemen rushed from offices 
in the Prefecture to collar Murderer Philip- 
ponet and clap him into a cell he screamed: 
“Monsieur Bayle committed an act of bad 
faith! My document was genuine! What I 
have done was worth the death of a father 
of five children!” 


Soon Prefect of Police Jean Chiappe - 
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came to stand for long minutes looking 
down at the man he had often called his 
most valuable assistant. M. le Prefect is a 
Corsican, slick and hard, but his voice 
broke as he turned to M. Benoit, grim- 
visaged Chief of the Sureté Général 
(Secret Service). ‘You tell his wife, 
Benoit,” said Corsican Chiappe, “I can- 
not—the five poor little ones!” 


Pie-in-the-Face 


France and the U. S. made their cellu- 


loid peace last week. Arbitrators were 
Under Secretary André Francois-Poncet 
of the Ministry of Fine Arts and Harold 
L. Smith of Will Hays’s Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc. To the chief of the French Cinema 
Trust (Chambre Syndicale), industrious, 
scheming Jean Sapene, the peace was as 
distasteful as a hurtling Hollywood pie- 
in-the-face. 

Ingredients of the pie, deftly inserted 
by Hollywood's Harold L. Smith: 

1) The French Government abandons 
in principle though retaining temporarily 
the irksome quota system under which 
U. S. cinemakers have to buy one French 
film for every seven U. S. productions 
they sell in France, thus obliging them 
virtually to subsidize the French Cinema 
Trust. 

2) A new French system of levying on 
U. S. films will be worked out and ap- 
plied, but it is understood that this will 
be simply a straight import tax with no 
direct subsidy feature. 

3) The present one-for-seven quota is 
to remain in force until Oct. 1, 1930 and, 
if agreement has not then been reached 
on the new levy, will be extended for an- 
other year. 

Last March the U. S. cinema interests 
in France, well knowing that Cineman 
Sapene had all but persuaded the French 
Government to tighten the one-for-seven 
quota to a struggling one-for-four, re- 
taliated by refusing to release any new 


films in France until this threat was re- 
meved. As a result hundreds of French 
exhibitors have been losing money all 
summer, since their patrons would not 
come in paying numbers to see U. S. 
films left over from last winter or the 
distinctly inferior products of. the French 
Cinema Trust. Last week’s truce was no 
sooner signed than representatives of all 
the big French exhibitors rushed to make 
new U. S. bookings, showed by enthu- 
siastic comments that they are gladdest of 
= that Cineman Sapene got a pie-in-the- 
ace. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
“Hold the Sea!” 


Clip-clap, clip-clap through the tidy 
Hague, good motherly Queen Wilhelmina 
of The Netherlands clattered off last week 
in her State Coach to open Parliament. 
With her rode buxom, schoolgirlish Crown 
Princess Juliana and the Queen’s fat but 
studiously self-effacing Prince Consort— 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. A smart 
troop of cavalry gave dash to the corpu- 
lent Royal turnout. Loyal crowds bel- 
lowed vociferously not “God Save the 
Queen!” but that grand old Dutch cheer, 
“Hold the Sea! HOLD THE SEA!” 

Alighting at the grim, medieval Bin- 
nenhof, the Queen paced imposingly to 
her simple throne in The Hall of Knights. 
In the peace and dignity of the occasion 
it seemed bizarre that here, in this very 
building, a little over a month ago, the 
leading statesmen of Europe staged that 
famed and furious diplomatic quarrel, The 
Hague Reparations (“Sponge cake”) Con- 
ference (T1ME, Aug. 5 to Sept. 9). Queen 
Wilhelmina rose and began in her gracious 
contralto to roll the broad Dutch vowels 
of her Speech from the Throne. 

Firstly Her Majesty recalled that The 
Hague Conference quarrel ended, if not 
amicably, at least in a formal agreement 
by the Great Powers to adopt the Young 
Plan which will take the payment of Ger- 
man Reparations out of politics -and put 
it on a business basis. “Great is our joy 
that the Conference achieved this suc- 
cess!” cried Queen Wilhelmina. 

Secondly Her Majesty signified strong 
approval for the recent proposal of French 
Prime Minister Aristide Briand for a gen- 
eral lowering of tariff walls among the 
nations of a “United States of Europe” 
(Time, Sept. 16). As a free trade coun- 
try with a large mercantile marine The 
Netherlands would hugely benefit from 
such all-around scrapping of tariffs. 

Lastly the Queen spoke with emotion, 
nay indignation, of Curacao—not the 
liqueur but the island where it was in- 
vented, one of Her Majesty’s islands in 
the Caribbean. Recalling that Curacao is 
but 40 miles from the coast of Venezuela 
and that the Governor General of Cu- 
racao was kidnapped by Venezuelan fili- 
busterers last spring and subjected to in- 
dignities before being released (TIME, 
June 24), Queen Wilhelmina said with 
resolute wrath: “It is the purpose of my 
government to increase the number of 
our armed forces in Curacao!” At present 
the garrison of Willemstad, the Capital, 
consists of four officers, 59 men. 
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GERMANY 
“Dirty Asiatic” 

Literary circles in many countries have 
hummed for months with praise of Arnold 
Zweig’s The Case of Sergeant Grischa, 
sharp, beautifully written novel of War 
life on Germany’s Eastern Front. But the 
praise of literary circles meant little to 
portly highbuttoned Lieut. Col. Walther 
von Bogen, editor of the sedate Journal 
of German Nobility, who, reading novelist 
Zweig’s book, found to his horror and 
amazement that it was vulgar, pacifistic, 
shockingly outspoken, likely to cause dis- 
content among German troops. Editor von 
Bogen wrote a review in which he said that 
Novelist Zweig was a “dirty Asiatic fel- 
low whdse book was an insult to many 
noble German ladies.” 


Novelist Zweig sued for criminal libel. 
Last week a Berlin judge listened gravely 
to Lieut. Col. von Bogen’s patrioteering 
defense, fined him $150, ruled that “no 
writer need be subjected to such scur- 
rilous personal attacks.” 


RUSSIA 
“Hungry Desert” 


Daring, far-sighted, iron-willed Soviet 
Dictator Josef Stalin last week unfolded 
yet another phase of his famed Five-Year 
Program (TIME, Sept. 9 et ante), designed 
to make Red Russia economically inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world by 1933. 
Today the Soviet Union grows in Russian 
Turkestan 50% of the cotton it consumes, 
imports the rest from the U. S. and Egypt. 
How much more cotton can Turkestan be 
made to yield? For weeks the Soviet Su- 
preme Economic Council has been thrash- 
ing out that question with a sagacious and 
experienced U. S. citizen, Engineer Arthur 
Powell Davis, 68, who for nine years was 
Director of the Bureau of Reclamation at 
Washington. 

Last week the Council and Mr. Davis 
announced a bold solution of Russia’s cot- 
ton problem. Into the vast parched plain 
known as the Golodnaya Steppes or 
“Hungry Desert” two mighty rivers will 
be diverted. One, the Amudaria, is famed 
as the longest stream in Asiatic Russia 
(1,500 mi.). Superstitious peasants call 
it “The Strewer of Life.’ The other river 
is the Sirdaria, “The Giver of Gold.” To- 
gether they will supply 10,000 cubic feet 
of water per second for one of the vastest 
irrigation projects of modern times. Once 
watered, the “Hungry Desert” will present 
ideal conditions for growing cotton, should 
double the present output of Turkestan. 
Last week Mr. Davis told Moscow corre- 
spondents that $250,000,000 will be spent 
on this stupendous irrigation work, said 
that he will supervise. Pressed for details 
he spoke with mounting excitement: 

“The Soviet Government by its decision 
today will probably make the greatest 
single contribution to human advancement 
in this remote and dreaded part of middle 
Asia since Russia was founded 1,000 years 
ago. 

“Tn some parts of the Great Kizil Kum 
Desert, cotton was cultivated 10,000 years 


before Christ, but these plantations have 
long since been obliterated by the shifting 
sands. With expert American help the 
Soviet government intends to make the 
rivers in Turkestan do for this enormous 
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barren area what the rivers of California 
and other States have done for American 
waste land. 


“The project covers almost every square 
mile of arid area in Turkestan down to 
the Afghanistan boundary and northward 
to the 42nd parallel, which is at the-mouth 
of the Amudaria River, and includes the 
great plains over which Tamerlane, Alex- 
ander the Great and other warriors 
marched their conquering but weary 
hordes. 

“Nowhere in the world, not even in the 
famous Valley of Death in California, is 
there such a forbidding, barren district as 
this, where water is of even greater value 
than gold and which is strewn with the 
bones of cattle and camels which perished 
from thirst. 

“The Russian Imperial governments of 
other days set out to conquer Turkestan 
for the Tsars. The Soviet régime is wisely 
using more peaceful and _ productive 
methods of conquest by making the rivers 
give life to thousands of square miles for 
new human habitations, hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle and camels and millions of 
acres of agricultural products.” 

Irrigation-conscious observers recalled 
that Russia is already third among nations 
in the extent of her artificially watered 
areas. 
Nation 
India 
vv. & 
Russia 
Japan 
Egypt 
Mexico 
Italy 
Spain 
France 


Acres Irrigated 
50,000,000 
20,000,000 

8,000,000 
7,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,700,000 
4,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,150,000 


AUSTRIA 
“Rifles at the Ready!” 


Back to Vienna from the League of 
Nations Assembly at Geneva came Aus- 
tria’s amiable Chancellor Ernst Streeru- 
witz last week, his manner worried. 

“Although I endeavored to correct the 
impression of foreign diplomats that the 
condition of Austria was very grave and 
bordering on revolution,” said he in a 
startling official interview, “I must admit 
that I did not altogether succeed.” 

The skepticism of League statesmen was 
understandable. Doubtless they had re- 
minded Dr. Streeruwitz of last month’s 
bloody clashes between Austria’s two ir- 
regular armies, the reactionary Heimwehr 
and the socialist Schutzbund, both bands 
of political zealots eager to seize the state 
by a coup d’état (Time, Aug. 19 et seq.). 
Last week after observing a brief truce, 
Heimwehr and Schutzbund leaders were 
again roaring threats at each other. 

“With such folk as the Socialists we can 
only talk with whips in our hands!” 
shouted General Hess, a onetime Imperial 
Austrian Corps Commander, haranguing 
1,500 Heimwehr at Waidhofen. “Steady, 
men! Keep your rifles at the ready!” 
warned the Socialist organ Arbeiter- 
Zeitung. “Wait until the Heimwehr attack. 
Then let them taste steel!” 

Basically the Heimwehr demanded as 
the only alternative to revolution, that the 
Austrian Constitution be amended to 
strengthen the authority of the Cabinet 
and curb the influence of the potent 
Socialist element in Vienna. Since a two- 
thirds majority in Parliament is needed to 
amend the Constitution and since Socialist 
Deputies number over one-third, their op- 
position has always blocked all such 
amendments. Last week the Heimwehr’s 
truculent Reichspost—official mouthpiece 
of the strongest man in Austria, stern, 
bald, beak-nosed onetime Chancellor Ignaz 
Seipel—proposed a bullying solution of the 
Constitutional issue: Let Parliament be 
convened in some other city than Socialist 
Vienna. Heimwehr troops with pistol and 


* bludgeon would then keep the Socialist 


Deputies from attending. In their absence 
the desired amendment would easily pass. 
By way of pretense that this solution 
would be legal, the Reichspost quoted Ar- 
ticle XXV of the Austrian Constitution: 
“Under exceptional conditions, Parliament 
may sit in any other part of Austria away 
from Vienna.” 

Blusteringly, Dr. Julius Deutsch, Social- 
ist leader of the Schutzbund countered the 
Reichspost. “Let them try it,” he cried. 
“Wherever Parliament is removed there 
will be enough democrats ready to defend 
the Constitution and democracy.” 

Worried by such Heimwehr-Schutzbund 
snarls, members of Chancellor Streeru- 
witz’s cabinet finally announced that 
they would soon submit to Parliament 
proposals to change the Austrian Constitu- 
tion in a way which might placate the re- 
actionary Heimwehr yet be mild enough 
to win the grudging approval of the Social- 
ist Schutzbund. Nettled by such temporiz- 
ing, Heimwehr authorities in Vienna 
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InpuA...now an easy travel expe- 
rience...done luxuriously. Imagine switching your own private pull- 
man...with bath, kitchen and bearers’ quarters...to see the great | 
North Gate at Sanchi...to spend the time in Agra that the Taj Mahal }) 
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| issued a sensational “Last Warning to 


Politicians’”—a flat ultimatum to the Gov- 
ernment of Chancellor Streeruwitz that a 
revolution will be staged within a fortnight 
unless he consents to the Heimwehr 


| scheme of jamming through their Cen- 


stitutional amendment. 


RUMANIA 


| Schoolmates 


On the seventh birthday of His Majesty 
Mihai I last fall, Rumanian officials an- 
nounced that their boy king would not be 
educated by tutors as are most Royal men- 
children but would go to school. Demo- 
cratic, but not too democratic, the school 
would be composed of 36 small boys 
specially chosen from Rumania’s eight 


| provinces. Presently the school was 


organized, photographs appeared in Ru- 
mania rotogravures of King Mihai study- 
ing geography with his jolly schoolmates. 
Just as suddenly, the school was dis- 
banded. Last week an inquisitive Bucha- 
rest editor learned the reason for the 
rupture. 

In Transylvania he found a sombre-eyed 
little German boy who had been a pupil 
at the short-lived royal school. 

“You see,” explained King Mihai’s 
former schoolmate, “he was always hit- 
ting us. And so we decided that King or 
no King we would hit him back. And so 
we hit him on the nose and then they 
stopped the school.” 


GREECE 
Mystery of Kopra 


Two Greek generals and Greek Senator 
Gheka trudged with some embarrassment 
into the mountain village of Kopra last 
week, morosely hired a wagon, rattled off 
to the nearest railway that would take 
them to Athens. 

At about the same time a clerk in the 
Ministry of Finance entered the round sum 


| of two million drachmas ($26,000) in his 


ledger under the heading Secret Govern- 
ment Expenditures. News organs through- 
out Greece were warned by the official 
censor to publish no account of the affair. 
Friends of Senator Gheka found him un- 
communicative. 

Few days later a cavalcade of jovial 
Greek bandits rode over the mountainous 
divide into Albania, foregathered in the 
cellar of the leading Greek restaurant in 
the Albanian capital of Tirana. There the 


| bandit leader, one Constantine Bogdan- 


opoulos, ordered Italian champagne and 
lamb kidneys broiled on skewers, flung on 
the table a money belt from which spilled 
many a drachma, and, later in the evening, 
boastfully unmasked to a pop-eyed Al- 
banian journalist the mystery of Kopra. 
“Most of the two million drachmas of 
course we hid in the mountains!” said 
Bandit Bogdanopoulos, winking shrewdly 
and wiping kidney grease from his sweep- 


| ing yellow mustachios. “We asked the 


Greek Government for it and they gave it 
to us—just like that! It was an excur- 
sion. On this excursion was Senator Gheka 


| and the two Generals, big stuck-up fellows. 


We held them for ransom, and we wrote to 
the Government: ‘Pay us two million 
drachmas or we send you your generals’ 
noses and your senator’s ears!” 
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CUBA 
Minister of Executions 


Not to be confused with Francesco de 
Pinedo, Italian round-the-world flyer, is 
Francisco de Pineda, strong-armed Cuban 
convict. A confessed murderer serving a 
life term, Convict de Pineda is the Repub- 
lic of Cuba’s official death-dealer. He re- 
joices in the title of “Minister of Execu- 
tions.” Last week he was ordered to exe- 
cute a former friend for a crime in which 
the Minister of Executions himself had ad- 
mittedly been an accomplice. 

Today the official engine of execution 
at Havana is the garrote, a strangling ma- 
chine. Up to four years ago Cuba’s 
garrote reposed in the National Museum, 
shuddered at by thrill-seekers as a bar- 
barous relic of the old Spanish régime. 
Then in 1925 it was restored to use by the 
suave but ruthlessly dictating Cuban who 
is still President, His Excellency General 
Gerardo Machadoy Morales. Though of 
mild appearance and a wearer of business- 
like tortoise-shell spectacles General 
Machadoy has been accused of having po- 
litical enemies thrown to sharks (TIME, 
March 11). His revival of garroting was 
significant. 

The machine itself is a splendid old 
specimen: a strong, high-backed, Spanish 
oaken chair equipped with an iron collar 
and a plunger just beneath. A powerful 
lever at the back of the chair tightens the 
collar, strangles the condemned, at the 
same time forcing the plunger into the 
back of his neck, dislocating the spine. It 
was this ingenious antique which Minister 
of Executions Francisco de Pineda pre- 
pared to operate last week with his ac- 
customed deftness, but in very special cir- 
cumstances. 

The crime which demanded the opera- 
tion occurred 16 years ago. At that time 
Minister of Executions Francisco de 
Pineda, then just an ordinary thief, with 
two friends, entered the farmhouse of 
Emilia Muniz Garcia, 63. Together they 
trussed her up, gagged and robbed her. 
The gag shoved Signora Garcia’s false 
teeth down her throat. She choked, died. 

Francisco de Pineda was captured, con- 
demned to death. Ziolo Rodrignez 
Rabano, one of his accomplices, escaped 
to Florida. Because the then Minister of 
Executions had been released from jail 
“for faithful services rendered,’ Cuba at 
that time lacked an executioner. Fran- 
cisco de Pineda eloquently argued his own 
qualifications for the position. He got the 
job, and his sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment. 

A month ago the escaped Rabano, now a 
dapper, perfumed Cuban racketeer, was 
arrested in Tampa, Fla. Five Cuban judges 
gravely reviewed the 16-year-old story of 
Emilia Garcia’s false teeth, sentenced Ziolo 
Rabano to death by garrote. 


In the death house the condemned 
Rabano refused to appeal for a commuta- 
tion of his sentence to life imprisonment. 

“Tt is better to die than to accept a liv- 
ing death behind the bars,” said he to in- 
quiring reporters. “In death I prove my- 
self to be an innocent man.” 

Searching for a human interest story, 
sentimental correspondents hurried to an- 
other part of the jail to interview execu- 
tioner de Pineda, the condemned Rabano’s 


TIME 


onetime friend. They found him in his 
cell, nervously munching bread and onions. 

“Orders are orders,” he shouted, “Ziolo? 
Of course I feel sorry for him, but i Que 
Diable! I have my job!” 

Eight days later, his bravado gone, Min- 
ister of Executions de Pineda begged to 
see the warden. 

“T can’t do it,” he cried. “I can’t kill 
Ziolo. I alone committed the crime, and 
I alone should be the sufferer.” 

From his cell in the death house dapper 
Ziolo Rabano smiled triumphantly. “You 
see,” said he, “I told the truth when I 
said I was not guilty. Now there will be a 
new trial. I shall go free.” 


CHINA 
Cocky Chinamen 


Tall, well set up, grave-faced and pleas- | 


ant of voice, William Philip (“Phil’’) 
Simms, able Foreign Editor of the U. S. 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, would make 
an impressive character witness. Last 
week he was back at his Washington desk 
from China. Eager to testify that in his 


opinion all is substantially well with China- | 
men, he was soon tapping at his type- | 


writer. Pungently he wrote: 


“The Chinese are getting more and more | 
cocky with each passing year, but to my | 


mind that is the most hopeful sign visible 
in that country. No race is worth its salt 
that isn’t cocky. Americans are cocky. 
The British are cocky. The French, Ger- 
mans, Italians and other leading peoples of 


the earth are cocky, and it was precisely | 


this trait that put them where they are. 


“Eight years ago when I visited China I | 
felt rather hopeless for the Chinese because | 
I observed no cockiness. On the contrary | 
floundering | 
around, most of them absolutely illiterate | 


I saw 400,000,000 people 
and nobody doing anything to speak of to 
teach them to read and write. Two or 


three mercenary revolutions were in full | 
swing and everybody seemed to be taking | 
a fatalistic view of the chaotic situation. | 
The few educated Chinese I talked with | 
complained bitterly of what was going on, | 
but when they were asked why they them- | 
selves did not plunge in and do their bit | 
to bring China out of it they shrugged and | 
asked, in reply, what could one man do. | 


“Today the whole aspect has changed. 
A tremendous movement to educate the 
people is in full swing. Every educated 
man in China—and the number of these 
men is becoming legion—is feverishly do- 
ing his utmost to make his country into a 
great, modern world Power. .. . 


“The seizure [by China from Russia— 


(TrmE, July 22)] of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway simply means that the Chinese 


no longer will stand for anything and | 
everything foreigners may try to put over | 
on them. There is little doubt that Soviet | 
Russia was using the railway as a political | 


instrument to China’s detriment, and that 


Soviet officials of the railway were utilizing | 


their offices as headquarters for Commu- 
nist propaganda tending to undermine the 


authority of the Nationalist government. | 


Documentary evidence exists to prove this. 
And it has not been so very long since the 
United States, on less provocation, en- 
gaged in a nationwide round-up of Reds, 
real or alleged, and deported those they 
did not put in jail.” 
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A Tower in the Hills 
NCE Elaine, lily maid of Ascalot, looked 
from her tower window across sunlit, 


emerald hills— and watched Lancelot, far be- 
low, riding along the brown, winding road. 


Today maids, copper-tanned, gallop over 
the Virginia Hills—or wield racquet or club 
on The Homestead courts and links—with 
modern Lancelots. 


Now, both can satisfy their love of a tower 
view. Here at The Homestead, rendezvous 
of the smart world, has just been completed 
a new ten-story, fireproof Tower, equipped 
with every luxury that discriminating taste 
of the day can demand. In it are one hundred 
and one rooms with bath, overlooking the 
rolling Southern hills. Seventeen of these 
have salons, and all are furnished in the Early 
American period by Freeman Brothers and 
Marshall Field. The Tower has forty-seven 
loggias where one may rest and watch the 
gay life on the hotel grounds below. On the 
topmost story is a solarium completely out- 
fitted for sun bathing. Three spacious loung- 
ing rooms on the main floor are equipped 
with Vita-glass. Yet the same Colonial charm 
and elegance which brought fame to The 
Homestead in the days of Washington and 
Jefferson, pervades this modern Tower. 


Then there are the baths which bring new 
vitality every year to the thousands of guests 
who come to The Homestead. Whendesired, 
special hydro-therapeutic treatments are pre- 
scribed by skilled physicians on the hotel 
staff. 


A stay at The Homestead, is a pastime 
of beauty, rest and pleasure for those who 
need a delightful change. A well illustrated 
booklet will be sent upon request. 


New York booking office: Ritz Carlton Hotel 


“The HOMESTEAD 


Chnistian §. Andersen. Resident Mgr 
Hot Springs Virginia 





an you tell a BeLtLanca 


Here, coming at you in review, are eight famous 
planes all regularly advertised in TIME.... Now 
you may compare them for size, for shape, for price 


BELLANCA: The New ‘‘Pacemaker’’ Cabin Monoplane 


$14,950 fiyaway Newcastle, Delaware. (Other models up to $18,000.) 
This model, introduced at the Cleveland Air Races, shows the typical 
Bellanca design. Note the stub wings fitted te the cantilever wing struts. 
Seating capacity: 6 persons. 
Wing Span 46’ 4” 
Weight Empty 2,253 Ibs. Cruising Speed. 
Disposable Load 1,797 Ibs. Cruising Range 
Powered with J-6 Wright Whirlwind Nine Engine, 300 h.p. 


High Speed 


“|... 800 miles 


ForbD: Model 5-AT-C, Trimotor Passenger Transport 


$55,000 flyaway Dearborn, Mich. (Smaller model sells for $42,000.) 


Made on standard line-production schedule, by Ford’s Stout Metal Air- 
plane Company. Construction is of Duraluminum, corrugated. Seats 17 people. 


77’ 10” High Speed ...133 m.p.h. 
Weight Empty 7,500 Ibs. Cruising Speed .113 m.p.h. 
Disposable Load 6,000 Ibs. Cruising Range . .525 miles 


Powered with 3 Pratt & Whitney Wasp Engines, 1275 h.p. 


Wing Span 


COMMAND.-AIRE: Model 5-C-3, Open Biplane 


$7,200 fiyaway Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Stability is the keynote of this plane. 
controls and left the cockpit. 
capacity: 3 persons. 
Wing Span... ‘ 
Weight Empty. 1,448 Ibs. Cruising Speed 
Disposable Load. . 915 Ibs. Cruising Range 
Powered with Curtiss Challenger Engine, 170 h.p. 


(Other models $3,250 to $7,000.) 

Test pilots have repeatedly set the 
One reason is the slotted ailerons. Seating 
31’ 6” High Speed 130 m.p.h. 
.104 m.p.h. 


.520 miles 


FOKKER: Model F-10, Trimotor Transport 


$67,500, flyaway factory (Glendale, W. Va., or Hasbrouck Heights, N. J.) 
(Other models $15,000 to $42,000; special planes built to order.) 

Graceful giants produced under the critical eye of Anthony Fokker. Con- 

struction is of welded steel tubing, wood, plywood. Seats 15 people. 

Wing Span. 1 o” High Speed 140 m.p.h. 

Weight Empty 7,820 Ibs. Cruising Speed 118 m.p.h. 

Disposable Load 5,320 Ibs. Cruising Range... 765 miles 
Powered with 3 Pratt & Whitney Wasp Engines, 1275 h.p. 


RYAN: Model B-5, Brougham, Closed Monoplane 


$13,250 flyaway Anglum, Mo. 

Famous as the ‘‘Sistership of the Spirit of St. Louis,’’ this plane is now 
widely used by executives, transport lines, sportsmen. Like the Bellanca, it 
utilizes every strut as a lifting surface. Seating Capacity: 6 persons. 

Wing Span 42’ 4” High Speed 140 m.p.h. 
Weight Empty 2,200 Ibs. Cruising Speed 120-130 m.p.h. 
Disposable Load 1,800 Ibs. Cruising range 700-800 miles 


Powered with J-6 Wright Whirlwind Nine, 300 h.p. 


STEARMAN: Model C-3R, Open Biplane 


$8,500 flyaway Wichita, Kansas. (Other models $12,000 to $25,000.) 
Sport and comfort for the owner-pilot, manoeuverability for the student, 
stability for the airmail operator, are built into this streamlined plane. 
Seating capacity: 3 persons. 7 
Wing Span (Upper Wing) . .35’ 

Weight Empty.... 1,739 Ibs. Cruising Speed 
Disposable Load... 1.015 Ibs. Cruising Range..... 


Powered with J-6 Wright Whirlwind Seven, 225 h.p. 


High Speed ...130 m.p.h. 
.110 m.p.h. 


.....605 miles 





From a Foxxer? 


Waco: Model ‘‘165’’, Open Biplane 


$6,370 flyaway Troy, Ohio. (Other Waco models from $3,335 to $10,000.) 
This sturdy plane is built by Waco Aircraft Company, for economy as a 
training, sport, mail and executive plane. Seating Capacity: 3 persons. 


Wing Span 30’ 8” High Speed..............120 m.p.h. 
EEE. nc ccc ccaues 1,529 Ibs. Cruising Speed 
Disposable Load........... 1,071 Ibs. Cruising Range 


Powered with J-6 Wright Whirlwind Five, 165 h.p. 


650 miles 


This silhouette method was em- 
ployed by navies during the Great 
War to identify enemy warcraft 
instantly. It makes graphic the 
comparative sizes and shapes of 
the planes pictured above. 


SAVOIA MARCHETT!# 
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BELLANCA 





ye 


SAVOIA-MARCHETTI: Zandem-Motor Transport 


$55,000 flyVaway Port Washington, L. I. (Other models from $7,300 to $29,000.) 
Twin-cabin flying boat, of Italian design, made in the U. S. by American 
Aeronautical Corporation. The mechanic and two pilots sit inside the thick 
wing between the cabins. Seating capacity: 17 persons. 
Wing Span High Speed........ 
Weight Empty...........10,600 Ibs. Cruising Speed 
Disposable Load ‘ . .5,500 Ibs. Cruising Range..........650 miles 
Powered with 2 Isotta Fraschini or 2 Wright Cyclone Engines, 1050 h.p. 


cocce kb’ m.p.h. 


These companies have been ad- 
vertising in Time regularly for 
several months. Other companies 
begin regular schedules this fall. 
First of these is Great Lakes 
Aircraft Corporation of Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of landplanes 
and seaplanes. 


STEARMAN 


— 


COMMAND AIRE 





TIME’S advertising pages bring the complete messages of 

these and other aviation companies ---- Timz, the weekly 

newsmagazine, modern-minded, carries far more aero- 
advertising than any other general U. S. magazine 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


New York 


CHICAGO 


The Most Effective and Economical Medium 
For Many a Progressive Industry - - - 
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Flights & Flyers 


Land of the Soviets, Russian plane 
making a leisurely west-to-east world tour, 
landed on U. S. territory last week, at 
Attu, westernmost of the Aleutian Islands, 
7,000 miles from Moscow whence the 
plane flew one month ago (Time, Aug. 19). 

Army Air School.-The Army’s ad- 
vanced flying school at Kelly Field (San 
Antonio, Tex.) heretofore has required 
only one year’s enlistment. Thereafter 
graduates could choose between two years’ 
additional service in the Air Corps or go 
into commercial flying. Private flying. 
schools have complained, on the one hand, 
that the Army was thus hurting their 
business. On the other hand, the Army 
has complained that it is getting too few 
graduates from Kelly Field. Hence: new 
War Department regulations which require 
that flying students must enlist for three 
years—one at school, two in the Air Corps 
or its reserve. 

To South America. Racing to stretch 
their air lines down the South America 
east coast last week were Pan-American 
Airways and New York, Rio & Buenos 
Aires Line (Time, July 22). 

@ For Pan-America President Juan Terry 
Trippe & wife, Technical Adviser Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh & wife, and others, 
flew from Miami for Paramaribo, Dutch 
Guiana, by way of Florida and the Antilles. 
They were to return to the U. S. by way of 
northern South America and Central 
America. Mrs. Lindbergh asked fellow 
passengers to call her Anne. She calls her 
husband Augustus. Col. Lindbergh re- 
ported progress frequently by radio, begin- 
ning his messages “Lindbergh, pilot.” 

@ For N. Y., Rio & B. A., Senhorita 
Alicia Sampaio, daughter of the Brazilian 
consul general at Manhattan, christened a 
Sikorsky amphibian Pernambuco. It left 
New York for Pernambuco, its station, to 
be ready for the opening of its 8,500 New 
York Buenos Aires line on or about Oct. 
1. Formal opening depends on the start 
from New York of the 32-passenger Con- 
solidated Commodore, biggest U. S. flying 
boat, which the company has just bought. 

New York to Miami. Three loaded 
planes opened the first New York-to-Miami 
passenger and express line last week (East- 
ern Air Express). 

Schwab into Aviation. Charles 
Michael Schwab, chairman of Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. (see p. 12), two years ago met 
with Orville Wright, Glenn Hammond Cur- 
tiss and other flyers, also with Henry Ford, 
and suggested ways of industrializing avia- 
tion. But until last week he did not enter 
the field himself. His present essay was to 
become the largest individual stockholder 
in the General Aero Corp. and to sell it 
the Atlantic City Motor Speedway, which 
he controlled, for a passenger airport. 

Doolittle. Short and compact is the 
Army’s best flyer, Lieut. James Harold 
Doolittle. Able was he, in a college boxing 
tournament at the University of California 
some years ago, to hold his own—and a 
little more than his own—against strapping 
Eric Pedley, eight-goal California poloist 
(see p. 64). At the Cleveland Air Show 
last month, Flyer Doolittle flew the wings 


off a ship, diving at 200 m. p. h. Floating 
down in his parachute he laughed at the 
episode and took up another stunting ship 
immediately. The Army Air Corps has a 











© Wide World 
Lieut. JAMES HAROLD DOOLITTLE 

“Thrown out. Wing broke.” 
questionnaire which flyers must fill out 
after accidents. Last week, newspapers 
had fun printing Flyer Doolittle’s report 
on his Cleveland mishap. The phrases 
were as short and compact as their author. 
His “description of method of leaving 
plane” was two words: 

“Thrown out.” 

His “complete and accurate account of 
the causes for the jump,” was two more 
words: 

“Wing broke.” 





Air Traffic Conference 


An aviator man, one in the industry, 
will tell you, after he has blown the booster 
thoughts out of his mind, that very, very 
few of the manufacturing or transport 
concerns have been making money. How- 
ever, he will instantly add, if they do this 
and that, profits will ensue after a few 
years. To uncover some of the thises and 
thats in respect to transport problems, air 
traffic managers met at Kansas City last 
week. 

Transport Industry’s Size. Three- 
quarters of a billion dollars are now in- 
vested in the entire aviation industry. 
Forty-five companies are transporting 
mail, express and passengers over 75,000 
miles daily. Last year they carried 52,934 
passengers. This year the number will ap- 
proximate 150,000. Only between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and between 
New York and Boston do ships frequently 
have all passenger seats sold. Passenger 
traffic does not yet pay its way. Mail 
contracts, which represents the U. S. gov- 
ernment’s way of furnishing the transport 
companies their essential subsidies, al- 
most pay the operating expenses of most 
of the air mail carriers. But not all the 
expenses. Said Universal Air Lines’ Hal- 


sey Dunwoody, referring to this financial 
situation: “We cannot continue to pay 
operating expenses from capital reserve. 
In order to produce dividends, air trans- 
port lines must pay. We operators face 
certain definite needs which may be 
enumerated as public confidence, increased 
patronage, constantly improving service 
and better practical organization.” 

Air Mail. Postmaster General Walter 
Folger Brown sent word to the air mail 
operators that they must appear at Wash- 
ington Sept. 30 to revise their contract 
rates. He must have revision because his 
air mail appropriation is $13,300,000 for 
this year and his expenses are mounting 
towards $15,000,000. He wants not only 
to get within his appropriations but to 
get below it. Dismaying was this call to 
the carriers who have been hoping to get 
all first class mail. However, Mr. Brown 
did not block that prospect specifically. 
Indeed his second assistant, Warren Irv- 
ing Glover, volunteered that air mail routes 
would be extended. 

Government Control. No one yet 
knows if passenger, freight and mail air 
rates are fair to both the public and the 
operator. To get a detached opinion and 
a disinterested rate schedule President 
Erle C. Halliburton of Southwest Air Fast 
Express resolved that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or a comparable body 
prepare a schedule for the industry. Re- 
tiring Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
William Patterson MacCracken and Presi- 
dent John F. O’Ryan of Colonial Airways 
System opposed putting the aviation busi- 
ness under Government control. Mr. 
MacCracken’s effective point -was that 
the Government did not assume control 
of the railroads until 35 years after they 
were in general operation.* The traffic 
conference did nothing about Mr. Halli- 
burton’s resolution. Conferees also ig- 
nored Mr. MacCracken’s resolution that 
a single conference committee study the 
whole rate matter. If there is to be any 
industrial regulating (on rates and other 
aspects), the industry wants to do it it- 
self. Hence eleven committees were ap- 
pointed and assigned to study the many 
matters which are in confusion. 

A corollary of Mr. Halliburton’s idea 
of voluntarily submitting to Government 
control found adherents among the air 
men. Inevitably, they realized, there will 
be a Federal regulating commission. The 
industry’s early willingness to submit 
would give it a “good face” in public 
opinion. 

That prescience of inevitability was 
real. Last week in the Senate, Senator 
Bratton of New Mexico, where the first 
transcontinental transport crash occurred 
three weeks ago (Time, Sept. 16), pro- 
posed that the Senate’s Interstate Com- 
merce Committee study the question of 
Governmental air-industry _ regulation. 
His committee, he knew, would approve 
such regulation. Air-minded Senator 
Hiram Bingham of Connecticut at once 
declared that “the Bratton resolution is 
merely a crack at Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce MacCracken. But MacCracken 
has done his job extremely well. He has 
built up a fine organization of trained 
engineers and pilots which makes a study 
of every airplane accident and already has 


*The I. C. C. was created in 1887 
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See em 


The engineer has long been busy speeding up 
production and cutting costs. Now he’s into 
distribution the shipping room. Before his 
relentless footsteps the items that contribute 


to excessive shipping costs are 
fleeing fortheir lives. ... Recently, 
as a typical example, General Box 
Engineers were able to set up a 
saving of ten thousand dollars a 
year on one product alone for a 
prominent manufacturer of steel 
furniture. This saving was brought 
about chiefly by a reduction in 
packing time made possible by 
improved design. In addition to 
this $10,000.00 saving, the lighter 
weight of the new crate accounts 
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OUR OFFER 


Consign your product, just 
as you pack it for your cus- 
tomers, to one of our labo- 
ratories (either 62 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, or 151 Kent 
Ave., Brooklyn). Our engi- 
neers will study your present 
box or crate, redesign it to 
eliminate excess costs, 
ship your product back in 
the recommended package, 
and submit a report that will 
either point the way to defi- 
nite savings or give you as- 
surance that no improve- 
ment can be made. Or, if 
you prefer, write for one of 
our engineers to study the 
problem in your own shipping 
room. The investigation is 
free, either way. 


ut / 


for a substantial reduction in freight and ex- 
press charges. General Box Engineers have 
effected similar economies for thousands of 
manufacturers shipping a wide variety of prod- 


ucts....The satisfaction of 
lowering your shipping cost, or 
knowing it is already at rock 
bottom, may be yours for the 
asking. Our investigation with 
your help is thorough, puts you to 
no inconvenience, and is free. 
. « « Take our offer literally. Use 
it as a help to put your shipping 
room on the most economical and 
efficient basis possible. Our well 
located factories insure the steady 
maintenance of such economies. 


GENERAL oe COMPANY 


CHICAGO, tthe. 


504 N. DEAR 









Standards and 
Earnings 
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Earnings and the serious 
business of a new industry 
begin when general stand- 
ards go into effect— 
standards in engineering 
research, in manufacture, 
in operations. In aviation, 
standards mean safety to 
the air travelling public, in- 
creased popularity of air 
traffic, increased demand 
for transport and charter 
equipment and a large 
growth of private flying — 
all of which meanincreased 
earnings. 


Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, representing by farthe 
largest capital investment 
in aviation to-day,has been 
formed not only as a finan- 
cial holding company, but 
as a means of bringing 
American aviation stand- 
ards to the highest point 
humanly attainable. With 
forty operating bases from 
coast tocoast and anunsur- 
passed engineering tradi- 
tion, the twelve component 
companies of Curtiss- 
Wright present a united 
front in this newest of great 
industries —with the earn- 
ing possibilities that only 
nation-wide standards 
can bring. 











JAMES C. WILLSON 


| & COMPANY 


39 Broadway New York 
Louisville, Ky. 


Through close association with the corpo- 
rate financing of Curtiss-Wright and Asso- 
ciated Companies. we are in a position to 
answer inquiries concerning this largest 
~ aggregate of invested capital in aviation. 

















Nationally Known—Fast poping Roowsttat Four 
Color Display Cartons—High 
Number—The Best Peppermint on the Market— 
Also Wintergreen and Clove Flavors—Distributors 
Wanted—References Required—Send 50c for Sam- 
ple Carton. (20-5c Rolls) Value $1.00. 


HOB-NOBS PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Quality 5c Popular 














| locality. 


| provides churches for Negroes. 


TIME 


done much to eliminate them.” Senator 
Bingham wanted Senator Bratton’s resolu- 
tion referred to the Senate’s Commerce 
Committee which, he knew, would pigeon- 
hole it, thereby keeping ‘ ‘as is” the gov- 
ernment’s supervision of aviation, under 
the Department of Commerce. The Sen- 
ate had so much to do squabbling and 
dickering over the Tariff (see p. 14) that 
it did nothing to the Bratton resolution. 

Baggage. Air carriers dislike excess 
baggage. They want to restrict free bag- 
gage to 25 or 30 lbs. per person on single- 
motored planes, and to 50 lbs. on multi- 
motored ones. High rates for excess bag- 
gage would make passengers limit their 
dunnage.* 


RELIGION 


Jim Crow Rector 

If an Alabamian refused to admit 
Negroes to a public meeting, he would 
surprise nobody. Neither would a Vir- 
ginian who refused to attend a church 
where Negroes were worshipping. Last 
fortnight the Rev. William St. John Black- 











| shear, Texas-born Brooklyn rector, asked 


Negro members of his congregation to go 
elsewhere to church. A lot of people were 
surprised. A lot of others were incensed. 
Son of a cotton planter, Mr. Blackshear 
became Rector of St. Matthew’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Brooklyn last 
June. The congregation knew he had been 
trained at the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary and had done graduate work at Ox- 
ford and Harvard. They knew he was a 
captain in the War, cited for bravery. 
They knew he was 36 years old. What they 
did not realize was that like any true 
southerner Mr. Blackshear believes Negro 
and white civilization can at the best be 
parallel, never equal. This lesson he taught 
them dramatically at a Sunday service. 
From his pulpit Mr. Blackshear read to 
his congregation, among whom were a 
few Negroes, a notice he had printed in the 
church bulletin: “The Episcopal Church 
Several of 
these churches are within easy reach of this 
They are in the need of the 
loyal support of all true Negro church- 
men. Therefore, the rector of this parish 
discourages the attendance or membership 


| in this church of members of that race.” 





| wrap. 


As the startling words fell, embarrassed 
white members of the congregation looked 
from the corners of their eyes at the 
Negroes. One young Negress hurried out 
of the church crying into her handkerchief. 
In another pew an aged Negro bowed his 
head, did not look up during the rest of 
the service, then left hurriedly. 

First and most vehement of the sub- 
sequent protests was made to the Vestry 
of St. Matthew’s Church by the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. An open letter said: “If 
this statement has the sanction of the 
Vestry of St. Matthew’s, it condemns the 
brand of Christianity, the clergyman, and 
the congregation from which it issues. . . . 
For them [Negro communicants] to be 
publicly and insultingly expelled for no 


*Mrs. Charles Augustus Lindbergh generally 
travels with only one evening gown and no extra 
Just after a recent landing Col. Lindbergh 
scolded her for not wearing a petticoat. 
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other reason than their color, is not only 
contrary to the teachings and precepts of 
the founder of Christianity but is a gross 
violation of ordinary justice and common 
decency and courtesy... . . If it has your 
sanction, well, God help you!” 
Newsgatherers were soon asking Bishop 
Ernest Milmore Stires of Long Island 
what he would do about Mr. Blackshear. 
Bishop Stires was pained, but he explained 
that the Episcopal Church leaves the in- 
dividual parish practically autonomous. He 
declined to express any opinion except this: 





© P. & A. 
Witi1Am St. JoHN BLACKSHEAR 
“Hate is the cancer of the soul.” 


“Personally I have the greatest affection 
and a warm paternal feeling for our colored 
brethren.” 

Amid a rising storm of comment, Rector 
Blackshear stuck to his announcement, ex- 
plained he had done it as a matter of 
“church policy” and as a “friend to the 
Negro race.” Reasons he gave were: “I 
do not wish to take support from the two 
churches for colored people in the neigh- 
borhood. Furthermore, in these congrega- 
tions Negroes can develop their power of 
leadership, whereas in white congregations 
they are bound to be subdued.” 

A particularly irate objector was 
Colyumist Heywood Broun of the New 
York Telegram. Wrote he: “I have a grave 
suspicion that the Rev. William S. Black- 
shear has somewhat mistaken his job and 
function. Seemingly he has begun to as- 
sume that he is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions and that the Lord’s 
house which he tends is one of the better 
country clubs. . . . There is no record that 
Jesus Christ ever said, ‘Love thy Nordic 
neighbor as thyself,’ or ‘Suffer little 
Caucasian children to come unto me.’” 

Of the five Negro iaembers of Mr. 
Blackshear’s congregation, only one ap- 
peared in church the following Sunday. 
But nine new Negro faces were there. Six 
detectives eyed them suspiciously while 
Dr. Blackshear preached that “hate is the 
cancer of the soul.” After the service the 
Negroes lingered in and around the church 
for a half-hour, were congratulated by 
several white worshippers. 
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Quiet-ized pri- 
vate office of the 
Thos. A. Edison 
Industries at 
261 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


ENIUS puts a heavy premium on 

4m, Quiet. And rightly so, for only Quiet 

; "can produce the things that genius 
gives the world. 


Similarly with you. You are a business execu- 
tive. You know what thinking you can do in per- 
fect Quiet. You have Quiet in your home. Why 
not in your office? 


You spend from six to eight hours in your office 
every day. You put forth there the best that’s in 
you. Yet in doing so you must contend with 
noises of a thousand kinds. 


© 1929 monawxk CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 


Why continue this needless “battle”? Why not 
fight noise with Quiet on your floors? Carpet can 
help you doit. Executive’s offices with carpeted 
floors find concentration so much easier. The 
strain of minute decisions need this Quiet 


Mohawk has many suitable carpets for your 
office floors. You can choose from a range of 
21 Capital Broadloom fabrics—dignified and 
beautiful, long-wearing and economical, absolute- 
ly sound-absorbing. Or enjoy the luxury of deep- 
piled Chenille. There is endless Quiet in either. 


MOHAWK RUGS & CARPETS 
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The complete case— 


from start 


IN THE FILES 


— the case is in prepa- 

ration, during the hearing, 
and after the trial, everything 
goes into the files. Every argu- 
ment—every word of testimony 
is preserved, instantly available 
for reference. 


And so with every business trans- 
action—the files preserve its his- 
tory—a faithful chronicle of the 
smallest detail. 


Records like these are invaluable. 
How important then to keep 
them safe and ship-shape through 
the years! 

Modern business—modern pro- 
fessional life—call for modern 


VHlstect 


THE GI 


—o— 


files. And GF Files are designed 


to meet that call. 


Convenient, beautifully finished 
—with every structural detail 
contributing to speed, usefulness 
and accessibility. And permanent 
as only steel itself can be. 


There’s a GF file to fit business 
documents and records of every 
size and shape from a card to the 
largest ledger sheet. Map and 
plan files, too, if you need them. 


A GF filing specialist will gladly, 
and without obligating you, help 
to make your filing system a 
better business memory. 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO 
YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD 


-NERAL FIREPROOFING Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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Please send me a copy of the GF 
Allsteel Office Equipment Catalog. 


“Serves and Survives” 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


Youngstown, Ohio —_—_ Canadian Plant, Toronto 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
{ The GF Allsteel Line: Desks, Tables, Filing Cabinets, 
> 


Name _ 
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Address 2 
| Sectional Files, Document Files, Filing Supplies, 


Transfer Cases, Safes, Storage Cabinets, Shelving my. : State 
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Little Giant 


The Delaware & Hudson, a railroad only 
884 miles long, has been said to run from 
“nowhere to nowhere.” This jibe does in- 
justice to Wilkes-Barre and Montreal, but 
nevertheless it had point last week when 
D. & H.’s shaggy bearded chief, Leonor 
Fresnel Loree, popped out with a proposal 
that the D. & H. should be given prac- 
tically all the railroads of New England 


Leonor F. LOREE 
The public has been bored. 


and a Jong list of others, six of which are 
bigger and longer than the nowhere-to- 
nowhere D. & H. 

Than Railroader Loree no living rail- 
roader is more famed or more acute. He 
was not asking Santa Claus for these rail- 
roads; he was asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. And even had he 
asked the I. C. C. for the New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania, B. & O. and other mis- 
cellaneous billion-dollar lines, his plea 
would have received earnest attention. 

In the first place, Mr. Loree or any 
other reputable railroader is entirely in 
order when he devises a plan for railroad 
consolidation. Nothing in the fast-moving 
U. S. has so dawdled and daggled as rail- 
road consolidation—except possibly Pro- 
hibition enforcement. The I. C. C. has 
moved with the sloth of an iceberg. It 
now promises to come out soon with the 
basis of a plan. For years the public has 
been bored with dozens of plans mostly 
quite unoriginal. 

The Loree plan is original. Other plans 
have been based on the observed fact that, 
in the East, railroads run mostly East and 
West. Mr. Loree shaped a system of which 
New England is the head, the Appalachian 
Mountains are the backbone and Virginia 
the Southern extremity. Thus as he, in 
his dreams, stepped down the Atlantic 
Coast, he trod on every big Eastern Rail- 
road toe. But the plan, however original, 
was regarded last week as a protest rather 
than as a proposal—a protest against the 
D. & H. being gobbled up by the giants. 

Furthermore, out of his much juggling, 


Mr. Loree makes money for his D. & H.— 
the most notable instance being last year 
when, frustrated in his Mississippi-to- 
Atlantic “fifth trunk system,” he suddenly 
and to the vexation of the New York 
Central, B. & O. and Van Sweringen 
group sold the D. & H. interest in the Le- 
high Valley and the Wabash to the Penn- 
sylvania at a profit of some $20,000,000. 
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Biggest 

If Macaulay’s schoolboy were living to- 
day, he undoubtedly could name the na- 
tion’s largest bank. It was last winter’s 
series of mergers which made people con- 
scious of bank sizes, so that now even 
businessmen know that the National City 
is U. S. biggest.* 

Last week the National City Bank ac- 
guired another title of magnitude, the ulti- 
mate title, in fact, of “biggest in the 
world.” Its merger with the Corn Ex- 
change Bank Trust Co. swelled its re- 
sources to $2,386,066,401, a total suf- 
ficient to nose out the former “biggest,” 
London’s Midland Bank, Ltd., by a bare 
83 million. 

The Corn Exchange will lose its identity; 
Walter E. Frew, its board chairman, will 
probably become a National City director, 
retire from active banking. Able, dynamic, 
forceful Charles Edwin Mitchell, since 
1921 National City head, will dominate the 
merged institution. So swiftly did Mr. 
Mitchell and Mr. Frew consummate the 
merger that even the rumor-mongers were 
taken by surprise. The Corn Exchange 
has the largest number of local branches 
(68) in the city. 

Though size may not have entered into 
Mr. Mitchell’s calculations, he has driven 
his institution to the top in this respect. 
Ranked according to total resources, the 
ten largest banks in the world are now: 
National City 
Midland Bank, Ltd 
Lloyd’s Bank 
Barclay’s Bank 
Westminster Bank, Ltd 
Guaranty Trust Co $1,556,000,000 
Chase National $1,497,000,000 
National Provincial Bank, Ltd:. .$1,483,000,000 
Continental Illinois Bank . 


& Trust Co $1,087,000,000 
Eauitable Trust Co $ 953,000,000 


$2,386,000,000 
$2,303,000,000 
$2,088,000,000 
$1,846,000,000 
$1,578,000,000 


Red S 

The Singer Manufacturing Co. makes 
more than 1,500,000 sewing machines of 
3,000 different types each year in its nine 
factories.t Its 10,000 stores and 60,000 
salesmen cover the world to sell the ma- 
chines turned out by its 28,000 factory 
hands. Its symbolic red S is familiar in 
Germany, South Africa, China. While its 
officers labor in Manhattan’s once tallest 
Singer Building, its woodsmen chop down 


*Many a New York inhabitant and visitor 
knew this bank because of its unique and long- 
standing advertisement headlined: “A Bank 
Statement That Any Man or Woman Can Un- 
derstand.” This began to appear years ago 
when other banks were afraid to advertise except 
in an unintelligible manner. 

+Greatest of these is at Singer, near Glasgow, 
Scotland. Chief U. S. plants are the one at 
Elizabethport, N. J., and a cabinet factory at 
South Bend, Ind. 
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millions of board feet of lumber in its 
Canadian and southern U. S. forests. 

To compile the annual report for such an 
organization is a long, hard task. Every 
sale, down to the last of the year’s 150,- 
000,000 needle production, must be ac- 
counted for; every penny spent on adver- 
tising or axe-handles must be included. 
An army of accountants the world over 
must tussle for months with figures before 
stockholders may know what they have 
earned. Last week Singer’s President, Sir 
Douglas Alexander, made public the annual 
report for 1928. 

Golfer, musician, horseman, photog- 
rapher, Conservative Sir Douglas has been 
symbolic of his Conservative company. 
Made a baronet in 1921, he has worked 
strenuously in both the Manhattan and 
London offices, has pushed the European 
development rapidly. Last week he some- 
what altered his policy of reticence, told 
stockholders more than the earnings, which 
were $23,963,688.* 

In his statement Sir Douglas expressed 
concern over continued competition in 
foreign companies; over unsettled condi- 
tions in the potentially great Chinese mar- 
ket; over the inaccessibility of Russia 
where the Soviet government holds $84.- 
coo0,0oo of Singer assets. Then Sir Doug- 
las told of the counteractive efforts of his 
sales agencies in opening up new territory 
even in remote Belgian Congo; in intro- 
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© International 
Sir DouGLAs ALEXANDER 


The public is now informed. 


ducing machines to 338,000 pupils in 12,- 
coo European school classes. He an- 
nounced growth of electrical machine sales 
which are now half of all sales and which 
he predicts will eventually be the only 
kind. Then he mentioned machines 
capable of sewing heavy leather, rubber, 
belting, canvas, window shades, bags, 
mattresses, umbrellas, airplane and auto- 
mobile upholstery. 


*The 900,000 shares outstanding are listed on 
the New York Curb, sell around $540 compared 
to the 1929 high of 631, low of 530. While this 
is comparatively high (20 times earnings) for a 
closely held company with a thin market, Singer 
shareholders have learned not to sell, for melons 
have always been generous. This year cash extras 
of $12.50 have been given in addition to the 
regular annual $1o. 





Will spot stocks in New York 
increase your sales and profits? 


Sales will certainly be helped. What with sharp 
competition and hand-to-mouth buying, nothing 
can be so powerful a means for getting orders 
as full stocks and quick delivery. 


Profits also will be increased by spot stocks 7f 
the stock keeping and delivery does not cost too 
much. Volume of sales is no good if cost to sell, 
cost to stock and cost to deliver eat up the mar- 


gin of profit. 


Find a spot stock method 
that is right in its costs 


Bush Distribution Service will take care of your 
whole physical distribution problem in the New 
York Metropolitan area; will receive, stock and 
deliver your goods; will do it efficiently, without 
friction, freeing you from losses and complaints, 
winning for you new first sales and certain re- 
orders—and at a low cost, a cost that makes for 
profits. What Bush has done and is doing for 
3000 other concerns it can do for you. 


No heavy overhead, no extravagant personnel, 
no charge for idle space. 


Write for booklet 
“More Profits in New York” 


The Bush book entitled ‘“‘More Profits in New 
York” will tell you the story of Bush service— 
how spot stocks in New York will increase your 
sales and your profits. When you write for this 
book outline your main sales problems and 
policies and we will supplement the printed 
book with a special service letter telling just how 
Bush methods can be applied to your business. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100 Broad Street, New York 


Please mention this issue of Time 
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Deals 


In Akron, The Portage. 

In Rochester, The Seneca. 

In Syracuse, The Onondaga. 

In Manhattan, The Roosevelt. 

In Newark, The Robert Treat. 

In Harrisburg, The Penn-Harris. 

In Montreal, The Mount Royal. 

These and other hotels in Hamilton, 
Ont., Erie, Toronto and Niagara Falls, 
which together can supply 10,351 people 
each with a room to sleep in, were linked 
financially by Dillon, Read & Co. into 
United International Hotels, Inc. Last 
year’s combined receipts from sleepers 
and eaters in these hotels was $28,000,000. 

Radios by G. M. The vast preferred 
stock dividends of General Motors Corp. 
have, for many a moon, been paid by 
profits from an iceless refrigerator—Frigi- 
daire. Last week there was talk that radio- 
making might someday swell the profits of 
this world’s-biggest-money-making  cor- 
poration. For, last week, General Motors 
discussed with Radio Corp. plans for using 
some of its available manufacturing equip- 
ment to turn out sets under R. C. A. pat- 
ents. Also, last week, General Motors 
picked up a small ($13,000,000) electri- 
cal-equipment concern, Northeast Electri- 
cal Co. of Rochester. Already, indeed, Gen- 
eral Motors makes radios. All new Cadil- 
lacs have aerials in their bodies and, for 
$150 extra, Cadillac dealers will install a 
receiving set built by Delco-Remy, which 
is a G. M. subsidiary. 

Brown Derby Bricks. A house built of 
bricks without mortar would fall down 
unless all the bricks had grooves grooving 
into each other. Of a patented grooved 
brick and a $100,000,000 concern to mar- 
ket it there was much talk in London last 
week, the talk emanating from William F. 
Kenny, who made a fortune out of con- 
tracting, is director of Chrysler Corp., be- 
came famed last year as Brown Derby’s 
Best Friend. Grooved bricks, said Tycoon 
Kenny, will reduce building costs by 20% 
besides successfully resisting Wind & 
Storm. 

Marble. Limestone, subjected to ter- 
rific natural heat and pressure, becomes 
marble. Marble, cut and polished, is used 
for monuments, building ornamentation, 
interior decorations and_ furnishing. 
Greatest of the latter uses in the U. S. 
is soda-fountain construction. Leading 
consumers of marble for this purpose are 
I. Fischman & Sons of Philadelphia. 
Through the Consolidated Marble Corp., 
new subsidiary, I. Fischman & Sons last 
week made an exclusive contract with 
the Societie-de-Merbles-Sprimont _ of 
Brussels, largest marble producers in the 
world. Using marble for other purposes 
also, I. Fischman & Sons now dominate 


the U. S. marble field. 


Pool. Merger-shouters predicting a 
combination of Johns-Manville Corp., 
Insulite Co. and U. S. Gypsum Co. were 
wrong last week. Instead, both Johns- 
Manville Corp. and U. S. Gypsum Co. 
entered into marketing and distributing 
pools with Insulite Co., remained com- 
petitors of each other. The Manville- 
Insulite agreement is that Johns-Manville 
Corp. will use and market Insulite’s rigid 
wall board, insulated against heat (used 
for partitions, kennels, stage props, 
mirror backs, out-houses) west of the 
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A MERICAN 
1 ELEPHONE 
Is It The Outstanding 


Cheap Public 
Utility Stock? 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


Is It just Start ing To Advance? 


will American Tele. 


today has scien. 
hich would en 


Oo 


O, JANUARY 30, 1929, 
when American Telephone was selling at 220, 
McNeel’s Financial Service publicly announced its 
recommendation of this security as the outstanding 
public utility and predicted a price of $300 for it 
through half-page advertisements in the New York 
Times, the New York Herald Tribune, the Wall Street 
Journal, the Boston Herald and the Boston News 
Bureau, under the caption— 


“AMERICAN TELEPHONE” 


“Every Investor Should Own Some” 


AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE 
Should It 
American Telephone has 
since been recommended and 
re-recommended continu- 
ously by McNeel’s because 


this great company just be- 
ginning to be appreciated? 

A new bulletin on American 
Telephone is being released 
to the members of McNeel’s 
As a 
courtesy to those investors 
who have followed our pre- 


Even at present Prt 

ing on @ more met 
. 

than many of th 


no more obvious opportunity 
has existed in the security 
markets than in the world’s 

premier common stock in- 
pow ys vestment. 


I will be se loom 2 ———— 


Now that American Tele- 
phone has fulfilled the pre- 


stocks? 


Financial Service. 
Js it still cheap? 


In the latest 19" 
there is impor 


vious advertisements regard- 
to any to 


ing American Telephone, 
this bulletin will be sent 


pany of 


dictions by selling at $300, 
should the stock be sold— 
or’ are the possibilities in 


free upon request to any 
individual or institution 
interested. 


The reprinted advertisements appearing 
in this space have appeared during the 
last six months in newspapers and maga- 
zines in leading cities of the country. 


DINU 


Mil ttbane Ltr Fare 


SERVICE - — - 


ee > 
AnAristocracy of Successtul Snvestors 


126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON. 


Please send me new Bulletin on American Telephone. 
I incur no obligation, of course. 


Address 





TIME 


What Books Should the 
Man in Business Read? 


a of business books published 
every month ....too many for the 
busy man to look through just to select 
the few he wants to read. Now, you can 
get the most important new business book 
of each month—suggested for you by a 
committee of acknowledged authorities 
on business and finance—delivered right Book League helps 
to your home, promptly on the daie of tne stimitating ne 
publication—and at the regular published ‘he coupon below to 
price. This is the service that the Business 
Book League offers its members. The 
names of the committeemen are your 
guarantee of competent, unbiased judg- 
ment. They suggest books in advance of 
publication from among the many sub- 
mitted by the various publishers. Their 
suggestion becomes the Business Book of 
the Month and is sent to the members of 
the Business Book League. 


BOOKS IN _ BUSI- 
NESS tells briefly 
how the Business 


Membership is FREE in the 
BUSINESS BOOK LEAGUE 


You pay for books that you want after you get them 


You pay nothing for this valuable advisory counsel and prompt delivery-to-your- 
home service. There is no membership fee. You pay only the regular prices of 
the books you want, plus a few cents for postage. You may examine the books 
before deciding to keep them: you may substitute other books if you prefer: you 
may cancel your membership when you wish ..*. These are only a few of the 
many worth-while features of a Business Book League Membership. Send for 
a complete description of the League Plan as outlined in BOOKS IN BUSINESS. 
The coupon below will bring it to you without cost or obligation. 


The Selecting Committee 


MERRYLE STANLEY 
RUKEYSER 


WILLIAM PETER J. EDWARD 
HAMILTON MEEKER 


MAGNUS W. ALBERT W. 
ALEXANDER ATWOOD 


A Ss Ss oO fp I A ‘iy E D 
BUSINESS Book LEAGUE 


160 Fifth Avenue New York 


Associated Business Book League, Inc. 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge, BOOKS IN BUSINESS, your short description of the 
plan whereby your Selecting Committee of business and financial authorities suggests the most 
important new business book each month for your members. This does not obligate me and you 
will send no salesman to see me. 
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Alleghanies. The Gypsum-Insulite agree- 
ment is to merge their distributing re- 
sources in all parts of the world since gyp- 
sum, like Insulite’s products, is used 
in building. Mined, gypsum is used for 
moulding plaster, plaster-board, floor tile, 


| sound insulation for talking cinema studios. 


_ Because Hartman Corporation (orig- 
inally mail order) is world’s largest re- 


| tail furniture concern (48 stores in Chi- 


cago and Midwest) and because, as every- 


| one knows, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
| (originally mail-order) is branching into 


myriad branches, a deal loomed. Last 


| week the deal was closed: Montgomery 


Ward giving stock in exchange for Hart- 
man’s business which betters $17,000,000 
annually. 

Steel. Long known to be “friendly,” 
Weirton Steel Co. of Weirton, West Va., 
M. A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland and Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. of Detroit last week 
merged through the formation of a hold- 
ing company. Of the new company’s 
$150,000,000 assets, outstanding will be 
Great Lakes Steel Co.’s new $20,000,000 
8o-acre plant now under construction in 


| Detroit. Hot metal for the plant will 


come from nearby M. A. Hanna blast 
furnaces. 
Dry Color. U.S. names are rare in the 


| dye trade. One of the oldest U. S. manu- 


facturers of dry color (dye precipitate 
powdered and used for paint, printers’ ink, 
rubber coatings) is Ansbacher Corp., 
formed in 1857. Powerful competitor is 
G. Siegle Corp. of America, segregated 
from G. Siegle Corp. of Germany during 
the War. Last week the two firms merged 
to form Ansbacher-Siegle Corp. 


-) 


Bluepoints, Inc. 


It would take a hen, however earnest 
and diligent, 240,000 years to lay as many 
eggs as a female oyster will toss into the 
water on a single midsummer day. No less 
splendidly fecund is the male who will 
presently fertilize this brood. A few weeks 
elapse, and upon some clean, hard rock 
begins the life-struggle of 60,000,000 in- 
fant oysters. 

Unchanged has been this ordered routine 
for 15,000,000 years, unless the Smith- 
sonian Institute is deceived about the age 
of the shells in its cases. But not until 
the year 100 B. C. did the world take an 
active interest in the sex life of the 
oyster. The first to make a study of 
oyster love was one Sergius Orata, who 
founded an oyster farm on Italy’s Lake 
Lucrine. The last was omnivorous Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. which last week an- 
nounced the formation of a new subsidiary, 
Bluepoints Co. Inc., to take over the 
assets of the North Atlantic Oyster 
Farms, Inc. operating in Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and New York. North At- 
lantic Oyster Farms, Inc. is the largest 
unit in the industry. Through five sub- 
sidiary companies it holds some 35,000 
acres of oyster beds, has a fleet of 30 
boats, prepares oysters for market in five 
shore plants. 

After the initial effort, which the oyster 
must perform unaided, General Foods 
Corp. can do much to aid the progress of 
the baby mollusc from the sea to the 
dinner tables of U. S. oyster-lovers. Old 
shells and brush, to which oysters happily 
cling, can be strewn upon the breeding- 
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CoL_By MITCHELL CHESTER JR. 


A stockholder likes oysters and pearls. 


beds. Twice must the oysters be trans- 
planted: first to a growing bed in deeper 
water, where they will not be buried under 
new spawn, then to a finishing school in 
waters rich with food. Such a fashionable 
spot is Cotuit, Long Island. Here, for the 
last six months of its life, the oyster gains 
flavor. Finally, if the oyster is to be 
shipped great distances, it can be frozen 
and preserved by the Birdseye process, 
recently purchased by General Foods. 

It is not surprising that the oyster’s 
prodigal fertility has generated a vigorous 
industry. No other fishery product is as 
valuable. Of pure water, minus shell and 
waste matter, 73,000 tons, worth $14,- 
000,000, are marketed annually. Their 
food equivalent is the meat of 250,000 
steers. A million acres of oyster land are 
under cultivation; at least another million 
are natural oyster farms. 

On the huge menu of General Foods 
Corp. (1928 sales: $101,037,092) oysters 
join cereals (Postum, Grape Nuts, Post 
Toasties), beverages (Maxwell House 
Coffee, Instant Postum, Baker’s Cocoa, 
Maxwell House Tea), as well as 34 other 
branded food products. From his fac- 
tories and those of his 18 manufacturing 
subsidiaries, able President Colby M. 
Chester Jr. might select enough to sea- 
son, sweeten and serve a nourishing poly- 
course dinner, in which only meat would be 
missing. For this deletion, meat-eating 
President Chester, son of a famed sea- 
admiral, might find satisfaction in the 
fishy products of the recently acquired 
General Sea Foods, Inc., of Gloucester. 
But the chief beneficiaries of General 
Foods Corp.’s expansion are Broker Ed- 
ward F. (“Lucky Ed’) Hutton and his 
golden-haired, oyster-and-pearl-fond wife, 
Marjorie Post Close Hutton, daughter of 
Charles W. Post of Postum and Toastie 
fame.* Hutton wealth is disbursed in 
gorgeous grandeur. Invited to the famed 
Manville-Bernadotte wedding in Pleasant- 

*Another beneficiary is Eleanor Post Hutton, 
headlined debutante. Scorning both alcohol and 
Grandpa Post’s Postum, she consumes eight to 
ten cups of coffee a day during the party season. 
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you can make scores of 
delicious new salads and 
desserts with the 


Frigidaire “Cold Control” 


HE sensational new Frigid- 
fore “Cold Control’’ brings 
you an added service ...aserv- 
ice that practically doubles the 
pleasure of having an auto- 
matic refrigerator in your 
home. It enables you to regu- 
late, at will, the time required 
to freeze ice. It permits you to 
have delicious frozen desserts 
that require extreme cold... 
whenever you want them. 

And the ‘Cold Control’ is 
only one of many added fea- 
tures that Frigid- 
aire now offers. The 
power unit is extra- 
powerful yet in- 
credibly quiet. You 
don’t hear it start, 
stop, or run. And it 
is placed in the bot- 
tom of the cabinet 
... out of sight and 
out of the way. 
There is no exposed 
mechanism... 


FRIGIDAIRE 


More than a MILLION in use, 


nothing to catch dust or dirt. 
The new Frigidaire cabinets 
are both practical and beauti- 
ful. They are remarkably easy 
to clean. The top is flat and 
usable. Shelves are waist-high 
from the floorand easy toreach. 
There is no stooping necessary. 
We have just prepared a free 
book giving facts you'll want 
to know about electric refrig- 
eration and about the many 
Frigidaire features that save 
time, work, and trouble. Mail 
the coupon for this 

book. We will also 

send a complimen- 

tary copy of the big 
illustrated Frigid- 

aire recipe book. 

Mail coupon today. 


aD Dd KKK — 


Frigidaire Corporation, 
Subsidiary of General Motors 
Corporation, 
Dept. Z-310, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me your book 
about Frigidaire, also a copy 
of the Frigidaire recipe book 
... both free. 


Name 


MEMIGGG s. 6.0 c wrccvcevesdccsce 
In Canada, address Frigidaire 
Corporation, 1604 Sterling 
Tower, Toronto, Ontario. 
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ville, N. Y., Mrs. Hutton drove to Grand 
Central in one of her six Rolls-Royces,* 
made the 28-mile trip in a private car, was 
met in Pleasantville by other Rolls-Royces 
she had sent ahead. On this occasion ob- 


© Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
GEORGE FRANKLIN RAND 
He capitalized his dream at $1,000,000,000. 
servers noted the private car did not carry 


an empty baggage car behind, usual Hut- 
ton caution against rear-end collisions. 


Marine Midland 


To George Franklin Rand, president of 
The Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo, last week 
brought the culmination of a long held am- 
bition. To the new era of U. S. chain bank- 
ing it brought the greatest development yet 
recorded 

“Rand” in upper New York state stands 
for “Banking” as much as does “Giannini” 
in California. Just dedicated is the Rand 
Building, tallest of Buffalo skyscrapers, a 
memorial from Banker Rand to his father, 
George Franklin Rand Sr.,+ remembered as 
an able banker and a mainspring of Buffalo 
finance. 

When Senior Rand was killed in an air- 
plane crash in 1919, Buffalonians knew lit- 
tle of Junior Rand except that he was 27, 
had worked in all the departments of his 
father’s bank, served in the Y. M. C. A. 
during the War. Of this obscurity Banker 
Rand quickly divested himself. That year 
he became assistant secretary of The Ma- 
rine Trust Co., the next year vice president. 
In 1921, anxious to show he could do some- 
thing for himself besides running his fath- 
er’s bank, Mr. Rand with some young 
friends acquired an interest in the Buffalo 
Trust Co. He was made president, soon 
opened many branch offices, piled up re- 
sources at a terrific clip. In 1926 the Buf- 
falo Trust and the Marine Trust merged— 
and Banker Rand was elected president of 
all that. 


*Hutton garages contain 29 other cars. 

*Not to be confused with his brother, the 
late James Henry Rand, founder of the Rand 
Kardex Co. which was later merged (1927) to 
form Remington Rand, Inc., manufacturers of 
office equipment. Board chairman of Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc. now is James Henry Rand Jr., 
coéperating cousin of Banker George Franklin 
Rand 


TIME 


Convinced of the advantages of group 
banking where the law prohibits branch 
banking, Mr. Rand acquired control of 
other institutions near Buffalo. For this 
purpose he formed the Marine Union In- 





ERNEST STAUFFEN JR. 


Accounting did not account for him. 


vestors, Inc., then conceived of a super- 
holding company which would control 
banks throughout the country. Last week 
the super-holding company became an 
actuality. Banker Rand’s Marine Union 
Investors, Inc., together with Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Inc., White, Weld 
& Co., Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, 
Inc., announced plans for the Marine Mid- 
land Corp., to be capitalized at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. 

Development of group banking in the 
U. S. has been rapid. Long a leader of the 
movement is the Transamerica Corp., hold- 
ing company for the Giannini institutions. 
Of many similar organizations formed this 
year, largest until last week were the First 
Bank Stock Corp. (Time, Sept. 2), now 
controlling 43 banks in the Minnesota- 
Montana region, with resources of $341,- 
000,000 and the $370,000,000 Northern 
Bancorporation in the same region. But 
greatest of all will be Banker Rand’s Ma- 
rine Midland Corp. 

Besides the immediate acquisition of 16 
banks in the state of New York,* the Ma- 
rine Midland Corp.’s sponsors will make a 
public offering of stock to finance a $25,- 
000,000 subsidiary bank to be known as 
the Marine Trust Co. of the City of New 
York and located in the financial district. 
While no announcement was made of how 
much stock would be sold to the public, 
trading in Marine Midland commenced on 
the New York Produce Exchange, the stock 


*Banks to be immediately acquired are: The 
Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo; Union Trust Co. 
of Rochester; Manufacturers National Bank of 
Troy; Cortlant Trust Co., Cortlant; Lacka- 
wanna National Bank, Lackawanna; Niagara 
Falls Trust Co., Niagara Falls; Niagara County 
National Bank and Trust Co., Lockport; State 
Trust Co., North Tonawanda; Workers Trust 
Co., Johnson City; The Bank of East Aurora, 
East Aurora; Bank of La Salle, Niagara Falls; 
First Trust Co., Tonawanda; Peoples Trust Co., 
tinghamton; Union Trust Co., Jamestown; 
Orleans County Trust Co., Albion; Bank of 
Snyder, Snyder 
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selling at more than 20 points over the 
rumored offering price of $60 per share 
Officers were announced as Mr. Rand, 
president, Ernest Stauffen Jr., chairman 
of the board of directors, Harral S. Ten- 
ney, vice president. Banker Stauffen, en- 
thusiastic, has been a prime mover in group 
banking, was perhaps principal factor in 
formation of Marine Midland Corp. But 
unlike Banker Rand, Mr. Stauffen did not 
learn his banking behind cages and over 
ledgers. Graduated from Columbia in 
1904, he practiced law, then became vice 
president in charge of finance of Lord & 
Taylor, Manhattan merchants. In 1g15 
he was made a vice president of the Liberty 
National Bank, kept the position when 
this institution was merged with The New 
York Trust Co., of which he is now senior 
vice president. Over six feet, well dressed, 
he likes ranches, golf, tennis, romping with 
younger financiers, toying with cigars. 
Other directors and officers will be drawn 
from the banks acquired and from the 
firms sponsoring the corporation. Approx- 
imately $500,000,000 of the stock will be 
kept to provide for national expansion. 
Announcing the plans the organizers said: 
“For several years the opinion of bankers 
through the country has been becoming 
more and more favorable to the principle 
of group banking. . . . [It] is common in 
Great Britain, Canada and continental 
Europe... is peculiarly adapted to 
American conditions as it offers the ad- 
vantage of maintaining a large degree of 
local independence and local contacts 
through the maintenance of the individual- 
ity of all the constituent companies. 
This group should be one of the leaders. 
” 


Half Billion Per Month 


During the first eight months of 1929, 
it required something more than $17,600,- 
ooo per day to finance the birth and the 
growth of U. S. industry. Total new f- 
nancing up to Aug. 31 reached the figure 
of $4,231,847,000—money raised at the 
rate of a half billion a month or six billion 
a year. This figure included stocks, bonds 
and notes, but did mo¢ include real estate or 
municipal securities either in this country 
or Canada. Except for a comparatively 
small amount of financing by Canadian cor- 
porations and by _ foreign corpora- 
tions, cities and governments, it repre- 
sented the money used either to bring new 
U. S. businesses into existence or to make 
larger U. S. businesses already established. 

Prime absorber of funds were the vari- 
ous security and financial corporations 
somewhat loosely classed as investment 
trusts. These companies accounted for no 
less than $1,494,093,000—or somewhat 
more than one third of the entire total. 
Next came public utilities, which got 
along on $777,191,000. Low on the list 
were Coal and Construction, high were 
Aviation and Oil. Ten leaders in new 
financing were: 

Financial companies and 

investment trusts 4,093,000 
Public Utilities ,191,000 
Canadian corporations : 039,000 
Oil 599,000 
Foreign corporations 173,856,000 
Aviation 158,741,000 
Railroads 153,153,000 
Machinery 104,850,000 
Chemicals & Drugs... ... 2+. 89,036,000 
Coal & Coke 84,750,000 
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& Chosen by the WORLD’S BEST 


MEDICAL 


ADVISORS... 


This Safest, 
Most Beneficial 
Tonic Sun-Lamp 


now available for every home! 


Opes the ultra-violet light-bath was 
the luxury of the favored few. 
Today it is available to every one who 
realizes the tremendous benefits of this 
vital health force. 


And no longer need the purchase of an 
ultra-violet lamp be based on hearsay or 
doubtful opinion. For the world’s best 
medical advisors have already done all 
the experimenting. It was they who 
first endorsed the Hanovia Alpine Sun 
Lamp. The names of its professional 
users literally form a blue book of the 
world’s famous mecical men. 


They sought a lamp that produced a 
scientifically correct concentration of 
ultra-violet rays without sputtering or 
fuming. And in the Hanovia these ex- 
perts found an ultra-violet ray lamp that 
more than 163,000 physicians, hospitals 
and sanitaria now use. What finer and 
more universal endorsement could any 
equipment receive? 

Only a year ago, the Alpine Sun Lamp 
was offered for safe home use in a simple, 
equally effective model that is as easy to 
use as an electric fan. And thousands 
who were formerly denied the benefits of 
genuine ultra-violet rays, are now enjoy- 
ing them at reasonable cost. 


Not just heat— 
Not just light— 


Laboratory tests prove that the Home 
Model produces the most beneficial t ype 
of ultra-violet rays for tonic use. Vet 
disturbing elements such as excessive 
heat and light rays are entirely excluded. 
Anyone who follows directions can oper- 


ate the Alpine Sun Lamp Home Model 


with absolute safety and efficiency. It 
never sputters or throws off dangerous 
fumes and sparks. 


Nor is there need for frequent adjust- 
ments and replacement of parts. The 
new safety cut-off switch controlling the 
length of exposure is an optional con- 
venience and safeguard. 


These outstanding Hanovia features of 
efficiency, safety and convenience are 
worth much more than any initial saving 
made on inferior equipment. Particu- 
larly so, when you consider that a mere 
few minutes’ exposure to Hanovia indoor 
sunlight gives ultra-violet benefits equiv- 
alent to those gained from a much 
longer exposure to outdoor sunlight. 


Consult your physician! 


Ask your family doctor about the 
Hanovia Alpine Sun Lamp. He will tell 
you of the tonic benefits it brings. But 
he will tell you, also, that regardless of 
the claims made for any health equip- 
ment, self-diagnosis and self-treatment of 


The ALPINE SUN LAMP 


sickness should be avoided. And there 
we agree—when you are sick, let the doc- 
tor prescribe. 

But if you are seeking to maintain and en- 
hance your enjoyment of life through new 
energy and increased health—and if you are 
anxious to have your money buy the full and 
complete benefits of true ultra-violet rays— 
then sign. and mail the coupon TODAY. 
Promptly you will receive the free, authentic 
booklet giving the whole story of ultra-violet 
rays, and full details of the Home Model 
Alpine Sun Lamp. (Special payment plan 
offered.) 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MFG. Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

New York—Chicago—San Francisco—Cleve- 

land — Philadelphia — London — Paris — 

Hanau — Tokyo — Tientsin— Johannesburg — 

Rio de Janeiro— Buenos Aires. 


Hanovia Cuemicat & Mre. Co. 
Dept. A4, Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: Send me your authoritative free booklet 


on ultra-violet rays, and full description of the Home 
Model Alpine Sun Lamp 


Name 
Street 
City.. 


State 





ENJOY 
your exercise 


—keep Absorbine, Jr. handy 


jp fully enjoy indoor exercise keep 


your muscles limber with 
Absorbine, Jr. Early in the season use 
it full strength to relieve or prevent 
lameness, soreness or muscular aches. 
Then dilute it for a general rub-down. 
Quick acting and antisepticwhenused 
full strength, it not only invigorates, 
but tends to heal and eliminate the 
danger of infection in scratches, 
bruises or chafing. . . . Druggists 
everywhere sell and recommend 
Absorbine,Jr.Forsure protection buy 
two bottles. Keep one at home and 
have the other always ready in your 
locker. 

At All Druggists, $1.25 
Send for Free Trial Bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, INC. 


Relieves 
Sore Muscles 














Springfield, Mass. | 
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The automotive industry absorbed only 
about $43,000,000 and construction and 
contracting only about $40,000,000. 

Leading Houses. Whence came the $4,- 
231,847,000 total? Ultimately from U. S. 
pockets, of course, but more directly 
through financing houses. A _ financing 
house takes part in new financing in one 
of two ways—it either assumes the respon- 
sibility of floating the new issue or it par- 
ticipates in floating an issue which some 
other house has sponsored. In the second 
case, it is a participant in a syndicate, in the 
first case it is the syndicate head, except 
when it does not invite any participants but 
handles the entire job itself. Most houses 
are syndicate heads in some issues, partici- 
pants in many others. The lordly House 
of Morgan, however, is never a participant. 
During the present year Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. and G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., Inc., have 
also handled no issues except those in 
which they were the leaders. 

The following table shows the ten lead- 
ers from the standpoint of business totaled 
(figures in millions of dollars) 

Syndicate Participant Total 
head 

319.8 


221.2 


Harris, Forbes & Co. 
National City Co... 
Bancamerica-Blair 
ae es 
Goldman, Sachs & 
i boks seb e ane 
Dillon, Read & Co.. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Chase Securities 
Corp. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 
J. & W. Seligman & 
Co. x 3. 120.0 
179.9 
Stock Issues. In spite of present popu- 
lar concentration upon stocks rather than 
bonds, stock-investment is comparatively 
a recent fashion and most of the First Ten 
Houses, long-established, conservative, still 
have more bond than stock issues. Thus 
while J. P. Morgan & Co. underwrote Alle- 
ghany Corp. bonds, it was Guaranty Co. 
of New York which handled Alle- 
ghany’s common and preferred stock. 
Chase Securities, Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., Kuhn, Loeb are other examples of 
financing houses that are not much asso- 
ciated with stock issues of market favor- 
ites. Goldman, Sachs & Co., on the other 
hand, has this year underwritten nothing 
but stocks, is perhaps stock-house pre- 
eminent. The following table shows the 
stock issues with which the First Ten are 
more readily identified: 


249.4 59. 
431.3 652.5 


172.7 339-4 


160.8 
288.9 
412.9 


160.8 


266.7 
124.8 


| Harris, Forbes & Co. 


American Founders Corp. 
ferred at 99) 

General Gas & Electric 
79%) 

General Gas & Electric ($2 
at 95) 

American and Continental 
common at 40) 

National City Co. 
United Aircraft & Transport (15,009 units at 


($15,000,000 pre- 
(3430,000 common at 
50,000 preferred 


($325,000 


Corp. 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift (400,000 preferred 
at 72%) 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. (1000 units at 660) 
General Mills Inc. (61,968 at 77) 
Bancamerica-Blair Corp. 
Petroleum Corp. of America (3,250,000 
at 34) 
Curtiss Airports Corp (2,5 
12%) 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. 
(100,000 preferred at 10134) 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. 
(219,680 common at 4134) 


capital 


) capital at 
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Shenandoah Corp. 
17%) 
Shenandoah Corp. ($50,000,000 preferred at 
° 
Blue ‘pidge Corp. (1,000,000 common at 20) 
Blue Ridge Corp. (1,000,000 preferred at 
51%) 
Dillon, Read & Co. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. (50,000 common at 65) 
Pennsylvania Industries Inc. (50,000 units at 
110) 
Central States Electric Corp. ($10,000,000 
preferred at 100) 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Shell Union Oil Corp. ($40,000,000 preferred 
at 98 
piven aati Investment Corp. ($25,000,- 
000 preferred at 100) 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
Tri-Continental Corp. ($25,000,000 preferred 
at 104) 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. (108,500 capital at 
34%) 
Otis & Co. 
The United Light & Power Co. (500,000 pre- 
ferred at 100) 
Continental Shares Inc. 
ferred at 99) 

Commonwealth Securities Inc. 

preferred at 99) : 

Harris, Forbes & Co. began in 1882 as 
N. W. Harris & Co. At that time Founder 
Norman Wait Harris had an office on Chi- 
cago’s Clark St., three employes and $30,- 
ooo. But he also had two ideas. First idea 
was to send salesmen out to sell bonds. In 
1882 such procedure was regarded as un- 
dignified; Mr. Harris and his men were 
termed doorbell ringers. But Mr. Harris 
knew that he, small, new, obscure, would 
never prosper by waiting for investors to 
call upon him, so he rang the doorbells, 
sold the bonds, became ancestor of all bond 
salesmen since. 

Second idea was to specialize in munici- 
pal bonds. In 1867 Mr. Harris had 
traveled through the south and west, had 
seen countless small but growing towns 
and cities. Far-sighted, he looked ahead, 
saw the school houses, water works, roads, 
bridges, sewage plants and other public 
works of the future. Shrewd, he saw also 
the billions of dollars in bond issues that 
these communities would need. “I did not 
tell even my brother my estimates,” he 
once said, “for fear he would think I was 
out of my head.” 

Founder Harris died in 1916, By that 
time N. W. Harris & Co. opened a Man- 
hattan branch in 1890. This branch 
thrived under the direction of partner N. 
Wetmore Halsey* and later of partner 
Allen B. Forbes and became Harris, Forbes 
& Co. There are today Harris, Forbes & 
Co. branches in Boston, Montreal and 
London, the original N. W. Harris Co. sur- 
vives in the Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago. Mr. Forbes died in 1923, and 
Lloyd W. Smith, Harris, Forbes president 
since 1921, became also chairman. 

A modest and a conservative gentleman, 
Mr. Smith does not give out pictures, in- 
terviews, discussions of topics of the day. 
He graduated from Yale in 1895, went 
into the Harris, Forbes organization, 
worked gradually to its top. 

It is said that every U. S. city with a 
population of more than 100,000 has put up 
part of its public buildings with bonds mar- 
keted through Harris, Forbes & Co. As a 
logical development of its municipal busi- 
ness, the company has in more recent years 
become almost equally outstanding in the 
field of public utility finance. 


(1,000,000 common at 


($24,000,000 pre- 


($10,000,000 


*Founder of N. W. Halsey & Co., now Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
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Our Paris Office is located 
here, at the cornet of the 


Rue Royale 


Serving /merican Business 
in Europe 


HE Guaranty has eight 
ofhices in Europe—the larg- 
est group of complete European 
branches maintained by any 
American bank. They were es- 
tablished primarily for the service 


of American interests. 


The exceptional facilities 
and services of these offices, 
and of the important connec- 


tions long maintained by the 


National Bank of Commerce 
—merged with the Guaranty 
Trust Company on May 6— 
are available to American busi- 
ness institutions and to travelers 


and residents abroad. 


We invite executives to send 
for our descriptive booklet 
“Banking Facilities in Europe,” 
and to discuss their foreign trade 


banking problems with us. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


CapiTaL, SurpLus AND UnpivipEpD ProriTs MORE THAN 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


ANTWERP 


$28 5,000,000 





THE PRESS 





“Friendly Agreement” 

“Out of the hands of the Philistines’— 
as libertarians of the press viewed it— 
were delivered the Boston Herald and 
Traveler. Trustees of International Paper 
Co., whose purchase of these and other 
newspapers had excited great outcry be- 
cause I. P. Co.’s owner is International 
Paper & Power Co. and because power 
companies’ press activities have lately been 
viewed with wide alarm (Time, April 22 
et seq.), authorized the sale of I. P. Co.’s 
50% stock interest in Boston Publishing 
Co.—a development long rumored (TIME, 
June 10). 

The I. P. Co. paid $5,500,000 last Jan- 
uary. The new buyers, Boston bankers 
acting for the Boston Publishing Co. man- 
agement, paid some $7,000,000. The stock 
will now be offered to the general public. 

Said the Herald editorially: 

“Thus ends, by friendly agreement, an 


TIME 





episode which caused an amount of com- 
ment all out of proportion to the plain 
business involved in it.” 


» 


Postmen Retire 


From the list of editors printed in the 
Oct. 5 issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
last week in transit to far cities, two names 
are missing. 

The best known name, and therefore 
the one that will be most consciously 
missed, is Thomas L. Masson. ‘Short 
turns and Encores”—the page where the 
sedate Post sets out to make its readers 
laugh—was his department since 1922. 
Before that, for 29 years, he was Manag- 
ing Editor of Life. Three dozen years of 
being professionally funny might be 
enough for any man. Oldtime Funnyman 
Masson, 65, explained: 

“The severance of editorial connections 
with the Post was voluntary on both sides. 





EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


If you arrive in haste for a bright and 


early appointment at your breakfast club, 


and some candid friend points out that 


your suspenders are hanging down, 


be nonchalant... LIGHT A MURAD. 
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\ 
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The friendship between Mr. [Editor 
George Horace] Lorimer and myself re- 
mains the same. But my hobby in life 
now is to become unattached, and I don’t 
want to be associated with any magazine 
—in an editorial capacity—again.” 

He will, however, continue his weekly 
radio book-reviews (station WJZ), and his 
reviews in World’s Work and Christian 
Herald. 

The other man missing from the Post 
is Frederick Southgate Bigelow, who 








} 





©U.&U. 
THomas L. Masson 
His hobby: To become unattached. 


started with it when Editor Lorimer did 
in 1899. Always in the background, writ- 
ing editorials which were never signed, 
reading thousands of manuscripts, inter- 
viewing hundreds of authors and con- 
tributors, he was the stuff whereof great 
magazines are made, an able, conscien- 
tious, modest Associate Editor. Well- 
heeled with publishing stock which he 
helped make valuable, Associate Bigelow 
retires at 58. 


vanity fair 
speakeasy scenes by george luks 
the president’s unkind words on 
crime... 


Thus, without capitals, were the head- 
lines and picture captions in vanity fair 
for October. Always arty, Condé Nast’s 
monthly smartchart of fashionable foreign- 
isms seemed like an esthete who had dis- 
covered a bigger, fancier orchid for his 
buttonhole. 

A poet who calls himself e e cummins 
and who has successfully posed for years 
without capitals, has had several things in 
vanity fair. Some readers wondered if 
the whole magazine had now come under 
his influence. 

Others fancied it was a case where a 
smartchart had been put to it to outsmart 
its smart advertisements, of which the 
October vanity fair had 65 pages ahead 
of the text and 58 pages behind. 

Immediate author of the change was 
a Russo-Turk named Mehemed Fehmy 
Agha whom Publisher Nast brought to the 
U. S. last month and made art director of 
all the Nast publications. 
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“Mr. Editor, meet our friend, the HNzuy” 


LL SCRIPPS-HOWARD papers have 
Sabena policies well established. 
They fight for their projects with all the 
strength at their command. But they 
never hesitate to print the other side. 


They do not insist that anyone agree 
with them, not even their readers! 
Such well-defined and reasonable im- 
provements as new bridges, museums 
or roads are often open to adverse 
criticism. And a member of the op- 
position may state his case so logically 


and clearly that a Scripps-Howard 


NEW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO .. News BUFFALO 


editor will gladly throw open his col- 


umns to the new viewpoint. 


The ScRiIPpPs-HOWARD Newspapers 
supported Mr. Hoover from the be- 
ginning. Yet many of them carried a 
daily column which was distinctly 
pro-Smith. The widely differing po- 
litical views of Henry Mencken and 
Bruce Barton appeared simultane- 
ously in a SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
paper. The San Francisco News has 
been fighting for the freedom of 


Mooney and Billings for years, in the 


COLUMBUS... 


face of fierce opposition from official 
quarters, stating and re-stating both 
sides of this famous case. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers are 
staffed by men who receive even a 
hostile idea with hospitality ... who 
know that no viewpoint can be wholly 
right or completely wrong ...who 
consider the protest of the opposition 
in the light of Voltaire’s remark, ‘‘I 
do not agree with anything you say, 
but I will fight to the death for your 


right to say it.”’ 


Citizen HOUSTON .. . « Press KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 


CLEVELAND .. Press WASHINGTON .« .. News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON .... Times-Pras YOUNGSTOWN Telegram EL PASO 


BALTIMORE... Post CINCINNATI 


Post DENVER Rocky Mz. News BIRMINGHAM... . Post 
PITTSBURGH. Press COVINGTON Kentucky Post TOLEDO... . News-Bee MEMPHIS Press-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News EVANSVILLE 
— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


ALBUQUERQUE . 


FORT WORTH... Press SAN DIEGO... Sun 


o « Press 


New Mexico State Tribune 


SCRIPPS:HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS.... 


N E V \ S P AP E R S OF THE UNITED PRESS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


Navionat Apvertisine Depr., Stuart S. Schuyler, pmector, 230 PARK AVE,, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, BUFFALO, DALLAS 











Intrinsically Native* 

In speaking of U. S. art students Painter 
Henri Matisse once said: “They must be 
great artists, they must be geniuses, why 
cannot they content themselves with being 


Payson & Clarke. 


TIME 


painters. Then some day they might be 
good painters, perhaps.” 
- In Mexico things are different. Painters 
there are workmen; they hire out by the 
day, work with masons (some of them have 
been masons), consider themselves only as 
craftsmen. They live natural lives as nor- 
mal men, do not exude individuality, tea 
and conversation, are not “salon clowns.” 
This is significant of the so-called Mexi- 
can Renaissance, which has occurred with- 


ART 


Bentnp Attars—Anita Brenner— 

































For hot dogs, drills 
and stylish stouts 


Harp ty a week goes by here at Robbins & Myers 
that we are not called upon to perfect an entirely 
different power unit for some new rdle in the 
world’s work. Today in our assembly rooms 
there are rows of tiny compact motors which will 
turn at snail’s pace the spits on which chains of 
hot dogs will soon be roasting. Rows of arma- 
tures to drive portable high speed drills whirling 
at 20,o00r.p.m. Daintily disguised power plants 
for the new exerciser-reducers which are helping 
women court lost slenderness. Baby motors of 
1/200 h.p. no bigger than your fist—and giants 
that will move tons. Each job totally different; 
alike only in its challenge to our ingenuity. The 
harder the problem, the warmer our welcome, for 
in mastering each difficult task as it was pre- 
sented to us we have gained an experience that 
has made easier the more complex one of the 
morrow. 






















If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers. Ine. 


Springfield, Ohio 
















Brantford, Ontario 
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in the past few decades. Several of Mex- 
ico’s greatest living artists first went to 
Paris where they thought they were cu- 
bists, surrealists, neo-impressionists. But 
when they got tired of Art for Art’s sake 
they went home and looked around. They 
saw that no use was being made of native 
material. The official artists were but 
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ANITA BRENNER 


In Mexico, artists are workmen. 


feeble, academic imitators of the Spanish 
school of Zuloaga. Plainly it was impos- 
sible to superimpose Spain on Mexico. 

Dissatisfied, the returning painters 
formed a guild called the “Revolutionary 
Syndicate of Technical Workers, Painters 
and Sculptors” and offered to decorate 
buildings in a true Mexican style. With 
Diego Rivera (Time, May 6) as mas- 
ter they received a contract to paint murals 
for the National Preparatory School in 
Mexico City. For their motive they chose 
the Creation of the World, which was exe- 
cuted in monumental scale with figures 
twice life-size. Unlike polite muralists of 
other countries their colors were not pastel 
tints but sombre browns, flashing reds and 
greens, 

All this disturbed the worthies of official 
Mexico. Caricatured in characteristic 
poses, the bureaucrats were pictured as 
drunk, picking the pockets of symbolic 
figures or busy at murder and rape. In- 
furiated, they threatened to whitewash the 
walls. Students mobbed the building, 
stoned and scratched the murals. Finally 
the Minister of Education was petitioned 
to stop the havoc. This he did by asking 
the painters to “make no more targets 
for mischievous boys.” Discouraged, the 
syndicate broke up, the painters fled to 
quieter places. But the seed of a national 
tradition in art had been sown. Following 
were the sowers: 

Diego Rivera was the most journalisti- 
cally picturesque of the syndicate. He was 
assailed by the press, lampooned on the 
stage. Souvenir hunters put snapshots of 
him in their kodak albums with street beg- 
gars, Indians and other scenic curiosities. 
Undaunted, he works on. Today he is 
painting what will be the world’s largest 
mural, in the Government Palace in Mex- 
ico City, which will picture the history of 
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Edison 


.. the sleep 
wizard 


By WALTER VARNEY 
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How did he do it? 


The whole world has heard those dazzling 
stories of days and nights on end without sleep 
while that tireless heightened brain turned its 
steadfast white light on the vast and unexplored 
problems of electrical energy. 


Edison is famous for his “two-hour snatches” 
In those days of unceasing inventive produc- 
tion, he could sleep for as long or short as 
he willed to! 


He has been a thorough Bohemian in matters 
of rest—unconventional, original—yet for his 
purpose of effective output, brilliantly suc- 
cessful! 

Today, after years of astounding achieve- 
ment—his fiftieth anniv ersary of the inven- 
tion of the incandescent lamp has just been ae eee al ee | iiateh tactician 

: ‘ : P j : ONE OF A SERIES OF SKETCHES AND INTERVIEWS 
celebrated—his mind is an unfrayed one. His 
. . : reflecting the views of some of the greatest men alive today on the 
clear vigorous thought guides a_ thousand 
Pb = - value of sleep and the importance of a well rested mind and body. 
enterprises. v 



















Simmons, largest manufacturers of beds, springs and mattresses, 
have devoted their endeavor towards developing the scientific sleep 
equipment which produces complete relaxation and sound restful sleep. 


It is because, wizard though he may seem 
to the rest of us in his habits of sleep, Edison 
has actually been all through his life, a great fits ‘ 
Raatenies af bis oun energy. This they have achieved in their Beautyrest Mattress and Ace 
Box Spring. The mattress is made with the unique inner coil 
structure which has superseded stuffing, and the spring, strong and 
buoyant, is finished to match it in every detail. 


Ruthless in his pursuit of knowledge—yet 
never reckless. Master of his every faculty. 


Thrifty of sleep, as a Scotchman of pennies, 
yet never lacking it! Always alert at the switch 
—master of a well-rested, fully charged mind 


and body! 


A great controller and intelligent director 
of powerful forces—his own not least of all! 


Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Simmons Ace Box Spring, 
$42.50; Simmons Ace Open Coil Spring $19.75. The Simmons 
Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 














(Left illustration) The hundreds (Right illustration) Finely tem- 
of closely packed sensitive coils pered wire coils, tied by hand 
which fill the heart of the Beauty- eight times; frame of seasoned 
rest make it extraordinarily resili- lumber, steel braced; thick up- 
ent. Each coil isencased in a_ holstery, tell the story of the 
cloth pocket whichallowsseparate superior construction of Simmons 
action. Over coils, thick uphol- Ace Box Spring. It is covered in 
stery. The whole is covered in damask in patterns and colors to 
. damask—with a choice of two match the Beautyrest, with 
What the inside of the Beauty» The Ace _ Soriag to Be patterns and six colors. stitched sides and taped edges. 


rest Mattress looks like. ished to match the Beautyrest. 
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Mexico from the Spanish conquest. Painter 
Rivera is often visited by English speak- 
ing tourists and keeps a U. S. assistant to 
interpret for him. 

At present his assistant is Ione Robinson 
of California, onetime helper of U. S. Art- 
ist Rockwell Kent. In the Kent Manhat- 
tan household she lived for a year, work- 
ing on colored illustrations for Voltaire’s 
Candide. Later she went to southern 
France, hired a peasant’s house, planned 
to stay and paint. The house had no hot 
water, no heating, no light; Artist Robin- 
son fell sick, returned to Los Angeles, 
whence she went to Mexico City. 

Jose Clemente Orozco started as a cari- 
caturist. Early he gained a reputation for 
diabolical satire and was called the Mexi- 
can Goya. In the Mexican National 
Academy he studied painting and drew 
rude portraits of his masters. They told 
him he could not draw and sent him away. 
After this he worked as a newspaper art- 
ist, followed a regiment in the Carranza- 
Villa revolution. As a syndicate worker, 
he covered patio walls, stairways and 
crypts with enormous frescoes of a beard- 
less Christ bearing a great cross, Saint 
Francis of Assisi bowing to kiss a leper, 
caricatures of bourgeoise ladies and their 
bloated escorts trampling up to Heaven 
on the bodies of peons. These pictures 
were especially mutilated. 

Painter Orozco is almost a pure Span- 
iard. He dresses like a U. S. druggist, 
wears thick glasses, a huge mustache. In 
boyhood his left hand was blown off by a 
firecracker. Critics have used him as a 
butt for their most malicious onslaughts, 


attributing to him the “soul of an old 


prostitute,” finding every vice in his 
drawings. Not only in Mexico has he 
been harassed. Once he tried to cross 
the border with: a batch of drawings and 
was stopped by U. S. customs officials. 
They decided that the drawings were ob- 
scene and destroyed over a hundred. 

Francisco Goitia lives as a recluse in 
the Indian village of Xochimilco on the 
edge of a floating garden. In his youth he 
went to Europe but returned like the others 
to build up a Mexican art tradition. Dur- 
ing the Revolution he was staff-artist for 
General Angeles, antagonist of Villa. Like 
all Mexican artists he is concerned with 
suffering, has dedicated his art to the 
martyrdom of the Revolution. Like 
Michelangelo, Painter Goitia studied 
anatomy in dissecting rooms “to see about 
a flagellated back.” Once he poured a pail 
of animal’s blood over his model’s back to 
study the spots as they would really ap- 
pear. Painter Goitia looks like a monk, 
lives frugally, paints much. 

David Alfaro Siqueiros was a drummer 
boy in the Villa Revolution. Afterward 
the Carranza Government sent him to Eu- 
rope to study. As inspirations he brought 
back photos of Italian primitives and U. S. 
oil derricks. When the Syndicate was 
formed Painter Siqueiros became its 
mouthpiece. Versatile, he edited the paint- 
ers’ newspaper, El Machete, made speeches 
at mass meetings, painted the Burial of a 
Workman which was stoned. For distrac- 
tion he lay on his bed with a revolver and 
shot dotted-line pictures into the ceiling. 
At art school he ate the fruit and vegetable 
still-life models, saying “a real artist 
should know and enjoy the subjects of his 
paintings.” 


TIME 
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MEDICINE 





Brain Juice 

“T beg the New York Times to issue a 
categorical and sharp denial of these ab- 
surd and irresponsible stories. . . . I not 
only authorize, I implore you to protest 
energetically inmy name against the ridicu- 
lous distortions of my scientific work by 
popular journalism, which represent me as 
an inventor of a specific against idiocy.”— 
Dr. Eugen Steinach, to the New York 
Times Vienna correspondent last week. 

Dr. Steinach, 67, at his summer home 
near Vienna, was indignant and excited be- 
cause again one of his scientific investiga- 








© Keystone 
VIENNA’S STEINACH 
He can NOT cure idiocy. 


tions had been incorrectly popularized. 
Were he a young medical graduate, he 
would have to fear for his professional 
reputation. As it is, he is a recognized en- 
docrinologist and his vexation was against 
further obfuscation of the unlearned. 

Previous misinterpretation was on his 
re-activation work. Before Serge Voronoff 
of Paris developed a sex gland transplanta- 
tion technique, Dr. Steinach had worked 
in that field. It led him to ligating the 
vas deferens in men and injecting fe- 
male sex hormones into women, procedures 
which re-activated their entire systems. 
Journalists incorrectly called this reju- 
venation. 

Last week report of his most recent 
work, on brain extracts, reached the gen- 
eral public by journalistic interpretation 
of a weighty article in last month’s issue 
of Medizinische Klinik (Berlin). He de- 
scribed very technically how he crushed the 
brains of tree frogs and from the juice se- 
cured an extract which he called centroner- 
vin. That extract, when injected into the 
lymph systems and thence into the blood 
stream of live frogs stimulated them re- 
markably. It toned up their muscles, made 
them stronger, especially it seemed to 
speed up their reactions. Treated frogs 
saw flies more quickly than normal frogs, 
caught more of them. Brain juices of rats, 
dogs and cows caused comparable effects 
on individuals of those classes. 


So Dr. Steinach made a cautious sug- 
gestion to experimental biologists: “One 
may imagine that mental undevelopment 
might partially be related to the insufficient 
secretion of natural irritants required by 
the central nervous system. Furthermore, 
it is possible that diseases of the central 
nervous system are psychical anomalies 
which may be due to the lack of this stimu- 
lating secretion. In such cases therapeutic 
experiments with such an excitant might 
be attempted.” 

Here, decided journalists, was an elixir 
of intelligence. Idiocy, in their thoughtless 
declarations, was now curable. Dr. Stein- 
ach last week emphatically assured the 
world that it was mot an elixir of intelli- 
gence, but might be called an elixir “of 
temperament, because it is a natural stimu- 
lant.” It restores overworked and overtired 
nerves to normal and makes sluggish ani- 
mals active. 

Steinach has “certainly not” tried cen- 
tronervin on humans. “It is a tremendous 
field and only sheer ignorance could im- 
agine that such a problem could be solved 
by a few experiments on tree frogs.” 

At Berlin an ambitious, shrewd sexage- 
narian last week asked the public insurance 
fund to pay for a Steinach reactivation 
operation upon him. His chief plea was 
that old age is a common ailment.* As- 
tounded insurance executives fubbed off 
the old man’s demands. To grant them 
would set a precedent which would upset 
all their mortality calculations. 


A.A.0.G.A.S._ 


About 125 specialists met at Memphis, 
Tenn., last week to discuss obstetrics, 
gynecology and abdominal surgery. 

Maternal Mortality. Their greatest 
concern was the fact that the U. S., whose 
women pay the highest medical fees in 
the world and therefore presumably get 
the best care, has the highest maternal 
mortality rate among civilized nations. For 
every 2,000 children born alive in the 
U. S. 13 mothers die. The rate per thou- 
sand is in England & Wales 3.8; Scotland 
5.8; Germany 5.3; Italy 2.7; Scandinavian 
countries 2.6; Holland 2.3 (the lowest). 
Of U. S. maternal deaths, 65% are due to 
blood-poisoning contracted at the time of 
delivery or immediately after. Other mor- 
tal causes include lack of prenatal care, 
poor home conditions, general ill-health. 
Dr. Edward Joseph Hill of Newark, N. J., 
tried to introduce the claim of Dean Henry 
Hurd Rusby of Columbia’s Department of 
Pharmacy that rotten ergot causes many 
of these deaths (Timer, July 22). The 
American Association of Obstetricians, 
Gynecologists & Abdominal Surgeons (for- 
mal name of the Memphis conferees) as- 
signed the topic to a special investigating 
committee. 

Birth Control is “the most dangerous 
subject on which the medical profession 
can express itself,” Association President 

*Old age is not a pathologic process, but a 
normal physiologic involution process, states 
Dr. Aldred Scott Warthin in his Old Age: the 
Major Involution: the Physiology & Pathology 
of the Aging Process (Hoeber, $3). Dr. 
Warthin, 63, is professor of pathology and direc- 
tor of the pathological laboratories at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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FOR HIS BIRTHDAY! 
FOR A PRIZE! 


Simply Perfect 
because 


Perfectly Simple! 


a new Krementz Wrist W atch Band 
is timed to the modern tempo! A snap, 
and it’s on to stay—until you are 
to click it off! A clever clasp snaps fast 
to any link of the band. Thus the band 
can be adjusted to fit any size wrist. 
The mannish open links also give the 
wrist a chance to breathe. (You know 
how warm a wrist can get!) 


This new Krementz Wrist Watch Band 
is truly a perfect expression of conve- 
nience and comfort. A fitting comple- 
ment to the finest watch. Simply per- 


TIME 


cleverly sna 
link of the 


B 


Ss into any 
and. Thus, 


the band becomes snugly 
“self-adjustable” to any 


size wrist. 


Made in Solid Gold or Platinum. Or 
Krementz Quality Rolled Gold on a 
Sterling Silver base. 


These illustrations show first 
how easily this Self-Adjustable 

rist Watch Band slips over 
the hand. Next, how it is tight- 
ened to just the right-feeling 
size of your own wrist. An 
finally, how it is snapped on to 
stay— until you are ready to 
click it off. 


fect because perfectly simple. Smartly 
efficient! Exclusively smart! 


A wonderful gift, or prize, because it’s 
the sort of thing men buy for them- 
selves! See your jeweler and let him 
show you how easily it works! Your 
jeweler has this Self Adjustable Wrist 
Watch Band and also a variety of 
other styles of Krementz Wrist Watch 
Bands. May we tell you the name of 
your nearest jeweler? New Yorkers 
can phone our Fifth Avenue Office, 
Lackawanna 3123. 


KREMENTZ & COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
Makers of Fine Jewelry since 1866 


rement 


WRIST WATCH BAND 


FOR ANY MAN AS 
A GIFT TO HIMSELF! 
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George Van Amber Brown dared to state. 
Honest, he repeated the popularly known 
fact that educated U. S. men and women 
generally know effective means of contra- 
ception. He urged birth-control knowledge 
for uneducated people. Professor Everett 
Dudley Plass of the University of Iowa 
would have the state do the educating. 
Said he: “Only one argument exists 
against teaching birth control and that is 
the possibility of its leading to sexual 
promiscuity. But that argument grows 
weaker daily, for men and women are daily 
growing more promiscuous anyway.” The 
American Birth Control League has called 
for a first national conference on birth 
control, “to consider its social, moral, re- 
ligious, economic and legal aspects.” 
Place: Manhattan. Time: Nov. 18. 

Prenatal Influences. The only pre- 
natal influence which a mother has on her 
child is her own mental and physical well- 
being, emphasized Chattanooga’s (Okla.) 
George E. Kerr and Oakland’s David Had- 
den. They scoffed at superstitions having 
to do with snakes, spiders, rats, strawber- 
ries, gruesome scenes. Any mark a child 
bears is due to the thickening of its epi- 
dermis, a condition originating in its own 
cells. 

High Cost of Babies is curtailing size of 
U. S. families, commented Providence’s 
John William Keefe. He would improve 
the midwife qualifications of general prac- 
titioners and have community hospitals 
lower their maternity ward charges. 

New President of the A. A.O.G.A.S. 
is Edgar Albert Van Der Veer of Albany, 
N. Y. Next meeting: Niagara Falls. 





Distinctiv >, individual travel service 
EUROPE OBERAMMERGAU 
MEDITERRANEAN EGYPT FAR EAST 


Call or send for information 


TEMPLE CD [OURS 


smCOSPORATE: 


447T— Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Washington Columbus 
Chicago San Francisco 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Miss Louise Iselin of Man- 
hattan, daughter of Ernest Iselin, banker 
(A. Iselin & Co.); to Count Leonardo 
Mercati of Paris, stepson of Baron Emer- 
ich von Pflugl, Austrian representative at 
the League of Nations. 

Engaged. Réné Lacoste, French Davis 
Cup tennis player, and Mlle. Simone Thion 
de la Chaume, champion golfer; at Paris, 
France. 





oo 

Married. John Coolidge, 23, of New 
Haven, Conn., New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co. clerk, Major in 
the Connecticut National Guard, son of 
onetime (1923-29) President & Mrs. Cal- 
vin Coolidge; to Florence Trumbull, 24, 
of Plainville, Conn., daughter of Governor 
& Mrs. John H. Trumbull of Connecticut; 
at Plainville. 

Married. Edward Lee Cannon of 
Washington, son of Bishop James Cannon 
Jr. of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South; to Miss Elizabeth Roberts of New 
Bern, N. C.; at New Bern.* 

Married. Miss Gertrude Ellen du Puy 
Sanford of Manhattan, sister of Stephen 
(“‘Laddie”) Sanford (international polo- 
ist and turfman), to Sidney Jennings 
Legendre of New Orleans, La., Princeton 
athlete (1925) and adventurere(she went 
with him last year to the Mountains of 
the Moon, Abyssinia, on a museum trip); 
in Manhattan. 

Sued for Divorce. 
Deane Arbuckle, minor  cinemactress, 
Roscoe Conkling (‘Fatty’) Arbuckle, 
onetime cinema funnyman; at Los An- 


By Mrs. Doris 


*Hometown of Senator Furnifold McLendel 
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Holophane Company, Inc. 


(Manufacturers of Scientific 
Illuminating Equipment) 


Used by airways, airports, factories, 
office buildings, power plants, stores 
and railroads. 


Earnings per share of Common Stock: 
Years ended June 30th. 


1927 
$.99 


1928 
$1.66 


1929 


$2.55 


Circular on request. 


JACKSON & CURTIS : 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


115 BROADWAY 
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geles; for the second time. Grounds: 
desertion, cruelty. 
—o— 

Divorced. Mrs. Katherine Day Little; 
by Dr. Clarence Cook Little, onetime 
(1925-29) President of the University of 
Michigan (Timer, Feb. 4). Charge (un- 
contested): desertion. 

Divorced. William Ashley Sunday Jr., 
son of the hot-shouting evangelist ; by Mrs. 
Julia Mae Sunday; at Los Angeles, Calif, 
Grounds: mental cruelty. 

Birthday. Herbert George Wells, 
author (Mr. Britling Sees it Through, A 
Short History of the World, Men Like 
Gods); at Easton Glebe, Dunmow, Essex, 
England. Age: 63. 

Murdered. Frank Reed Whiteside, 33, 
treasurer of the Fellowship of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, landscapist; 
by unknowns, in Philadelphia. Neighbors 
heard him answer his door bell, heard a 
shot fired (through the heart), heard scuf- 
fling, fleeing feet. Apparent motive: rob- 
bery. 

Died. Miss Josephine Crist Delmonico, 
last of her name to operate the old time 
(defunct since 1923) Manhattan restau- 
rant which her great-grand-uncle founded; 
in Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Died. Jesse Lynch Williams, play- 
wright (Why Marry? Why Not?), author 
(Princeton Stories, The Stolen Story, 
Other Newspaper Stories); of a heart 
attack; at the home of Theodore Douglas 
Robinson, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy; in Herkimer, N. Y. 

Died. Arthur S. Allen Jr., 22, Senior 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
owner and sailor of the sailboat in which 
Artist Rockwell Kent and party were 
wrecked this summer off Greenland 
(Time, June 24); at Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Alighting from a bus, he was run down 
by an automobile. 

Died. Thomas LeBoutellier II, 51, of 
Manhattan, revolver champion of Europe, 
brother-in-law of Malcom Stevenson, in- 
ternational polo player; at Westbury, L. IL. 
During the first chukker of a polo match 
at Meadowbrook Club, Mr. Leboutellier, 
stricken with heart failure, fell dying from 
his saddle.* 

Died. His Eminence Cardinal Louis- 
Ernest Dubois, 73; at Paris; of uremic 
complications after an intestinal operation. 

Died. Mrs. Benjamin E. Bensinger, 
wife of the president of Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. (pool tables, phono- 
graphs); of heart disease; at the Lake 
Shore Country Club (Ravinia, IIL). 


Died. Horse Colorado, 6, son of Pha- 
laris; at Lancashire, England. He won 
the Newmarket Two Thousand Guineas, 
came third at the Derby (1926). Owner: 
Lord Derby. 

*Similar was the polo death of Julius Fleisch- 
mann (yeast) at Miami (1925) and the tennis 
death of Payne Whitney, 52, at Manhasset, 
N. Y. (1927). 
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PPORTUNITIES exist in the 

Kansas City area for 212 lines of 
business . .. opportunities with sub- 
stantial existing markets, yet with 
little or no local manufacturing 
source of supply. 


Included are these industrie 
Food and kindred products; lum 
and wood products; leather And 


Economical transportation is 
important. You can reach 15 
million people at lower freight 


cost from Kansas City than 
from any other metropolis. 


Every facility for economical man- 
ufacture and distribution is offered 
the incoming manufacturer, an ad- 
vantage which combined with the 
vast nearby market sets Kansas City 
apart as a manufacturing center of 
major importance. 


Perhaps for your business an op- 
portunity exists in Kansas City. You 
can learn the facts, without obliga- 
tion. Information in detail is 
available to give you the true situa- 
tion as it might concern your or- 
ganization. Write today. 


I am interested in this industry: 


and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course. 


Name 


Address 
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High-V ellow Fictioneer 

Tue INCREDIBLE Marquis: Alexandre 
Dumas — Herbert Gorman— Farrar & 
Rinehart ($5). 

The Man. Quadroon son of a black- 
mothered father, Napoleon’s reckless Gen- 
eral Alexandre Dumas, born in July 1802, 
was blue-eyed, thick-lipped, with fairish, 
crisply negroid hair. His skin’s yellow was 
so high it was almost white. His mother 
found him, aged 3, climbing stairs with a 
musket. Alexandre explained he was on 
his way to heaven: “I am going to kill God 
for killing my father.” Better than God 
the boy liked the Arabian Nights, Buffon’s 
Natural History, bird-hunting. From his 
windows he once saw French and Prussians 
clash. On an afternoon more peaceful, the 
bumpkin, 16, burst his breeches while 
showing off robustly to his first love. 

Resolving then to acquire urban gloss, 
Alexandre set out for Paris. He won 600 
glasses of absinthe at billiards and con- 
verted them into a coach ticket. In the 
city he had his first duel, which became a 
burlesque when his trousers fell down. At 
22 he became an unmarried father. His 
employer allowed him to write plays in the 
office. Five years later Playwright Dumas 
scored a Romantic smash with his Henri 
III et sa Cour, which posed the problem 
of Romanticism v. Classicism. Balzac, 
father of Realists, detested Dumas, told 
him “When I can do nothing else, I shall 
take to writing plays.”” Snapped Dumas: 
“Begin at once then!” 

In the Revolution of 1830, Dumas wore 
a loud hunting-suit, led 50 men through 
Paris. Encountering enemy troopers, 
Dumas approached their captain, politely 
asked permission to go on to the centre of 
fighting. When refused, he retreated 
courteously, went by another street. In an 
attack on a Museum, he refused to let the 
shield, helmet and sword of Francois I be 
damaged, wore them home to his daily cup 
of chocolate. 

After the Revolution Dumas’ fortunes 
mounted with his debts. Not invited to the 
King’s costume-ball, he staged one all his 
own between walls painted specially by 
the great Eugéne Delacroix, with 500 bot- 
tles of champagne and a vast morning-after 
street parade of famed guests. 

In 1844 he took all his friends on a 
Mediterranean cruise. In 1847 he kept 
them for weeks at his magnificent chateau- 
villa Monte Cristo, then took them to the 
Théatre-Historique built for his own 
plays. In 1853 all Paris read Le Mousque- 
taire, the periodical he edited, owned and 
wrote with disorder. Now few Frenchmen 
read even the greatest of Dumas’ novels— 
Les Trois Mousquetaires, Le Comte de 
Monte Cristo. Literary France now scorns 
the great romantics. Dying in ‘1870, 
Dumas produced his first louis, saying 
“Why have they accused me of prodigal- 
ity? I have always kept it, that louis.” 

Said Alexandre fils: “My father is a 
great baby of mine . . . so vain that he is 
not above mounting behind his own car- 
riage so that people will think he possesses 
a Negro footman.” In Pére Dumas’ lavish 
life there were a dyspeptic brunette, the 
Ida he married and soon forgot, the great- 
hipped courtesan Ada Isaacs Menken 


(Time, Aug. 19), the woman who called 
him her “big bow-wow,” the blonde semp- 
stress who mothered Alexandre fils,* the 
actress who imprisoned herself with him 
nine days to make him finish a play, the 
three naked ones with whom a fourth once 
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500 children, 1,200 volumes. 


surprised him. He boasted of begetting 500 
children. In literature, too, he exhausted 
his collaborators, spawned 1,200 volumes. 

The Significance. Author Gorman’s 
researches have been colossal, minute. But 
dealing with his flamboyant discoveries, 
his comedy is often overdone, his manner 
heavily platitudinous, his character-draw- 
ing flimsy. To grand-scale literary, mili- 
tary or social movements, the Gorman 
style gives a tumultuous vividness. Dumas 
once summed up his own significance: “I 
carry with me wherever I go—I don’t know 
how it is, but it is so—an atmosphere of 
life and stir which has become proverbial.” 

The Author. Herbert Gorman, 36, na- 
tive of Springfield, Mass., sacrificed cob- 
bling and banking for newsgathering and 
reviewing. He likes Stravinski’s music, bad 
puns, James Joyce, blue, Greta Garbo, 
golf, phonograph records by Helen Kane. 
He is a gourmet, hopes someday to live in 
France. 

The Publishers. The Incredible Mar- 
quis is the first large offering of Farrar & 
Rinehart of Manhattan, who began pub- 
lishing in September, stating: ‘There is a 
need for literature that is written in quiet 
places and that is brought to the public 
with dignity.” To found their firm, John 
Chipman Farrar, onetime editor of The 
Bookman, and Stanley Marshall Rinehart 





*Novelist and dramatist like his father, 
Alexandre fils (1824-95) began to write when 
he found himself $10,000 in debt. Taunted 
throughout youth for his bastardy, his works 
contained preachments against adultery, seduc- 
tion. He gained most fame from his plays (La 


* Dame aux Camelias, Idees de Madame Aubray, 


La Femme de Claude, L’Etrangére) in which 
such great actors as Sarah Bernhardt, Benoit 
Constant Coquelin and Jean Mounet-Sully ap- 
peared. In 1874 he was elected to the French 
Academy, a distinction which his father never 
achieved. 
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Jr., son of Novelist Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, both of them long connected with 
Publisher George H. Doran, departed from 
executive desks in the merged house of 
Doubleday, Doran. 


Black Ulysses 

Wincs on My Feet (Black Ulysses at 
the Wars) — Howard W. Odum—Bobbs- 
Merrill ($2.50). 

“I’m magic black boy, rainbow round 
my shoulder, wings on my feet. War never 
got me, never will. Got my buddies, never 
got me. . . . I’m high brown, black, mean 
and lean. I ain’t no tenderfoot, soft- 
skinned, fat-bellied an’ green. I’m long an’ 
tall, hard-boiled, chocolate to the bone. 
... Thought about my mama’s papa 
tellin’ me “bout fightin’ tribes in Africa. 
. . . Lord, been mighty change since I was 
born. Lord, I wonder is good old U. S. A. 
gonna blow me down. Thought about 
marchin’ in New York, peoples cheerin’ 
colored soldiers. Thought “bout singing on 
boat goin’ over when torpedo missed us. 
. . . Gonna rock trouble to sleep, rainbow 
round my shoulder, wings on my feet. 
Well, don’t you grieve after me, Lord, 
don’t you grieve after me. . . ..” 

Author Odum is a white Southerner who 
knows black Southerners. As in his Rain- 
bow Round My Shoulder (T1me, April 9, 
1928) he makes a Wartime U. S. Negro 
tell his own story of Armageddon, inter- 
weaving work-songs, spirituals, blues. 
Crude semi-rhythms rise everywhere in the 
troubled utterances which are best appre- 
ciated when read aloud. Frenzied, dolor- 
ous, it is a saga with moments of grandeur. 

Author Odum, 45, is editor of scholarly 
Social Forces, was born in a log-cabin. 
Twice a Ph.D. (Clark, Columbia), he has 
written much on Social Science, the Negro. 
He dislikes dignity, intolerance; he likes 
Jersey cattle, tennis, his three children. 

me 
Sex as Pacifism 


LyststRATA—Maurice Donnay—Knopf 
($2). 

In 411 B.c., Playwright Aristophanes 
wrote a provocative bed-scene into his 
132I-verse comedy, Lysistrata. The play 
became the immediate smash of that 
Athenian spring. The heroine was a social 
leader of Athens who led her fellow women 
to lock their girdles against all men, in- 
cluding their husbands, until the men 
should outlaw war. Another playwright, 
France’s Donnay, has now written another 
Lysistrata, using the same heroine but with 
differences in the scheme, notably: 1) 
much sympathetic raillery at modern men 
and women; 2) a sub-plot which is Galli- 
cally triangular, Lysistrata successfully 
holding out against her husband but relent- 
ing for her lover; 3) several sub-sub-plots 
one of them thoroughly wicked in the Paris 
manner. The Donnay Lysistrata can be 
said to amuse. It is presented to U. S. 
readers by Drama Critic George Jean Na- 
than as the “oddest contribution to 
dramatic letters made in recent times by 
a member of the French Academy.” 


Hard Knox ie 


Joun Knox: Portrait of a Calvinist— 
Edwin Muir—Viking ($3.50). 

The hardness of Homer’s heroes was 
that of swashbuckling giants who asserted 
themselves. But the hardness of Christian 
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social HOLDS MOUTH-COMFORT! 
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on, in- 

, men When the loud speaker brings roar of crowd 
vright, 

nother and crash of conflict into the library...do you 
it with 


y: 1) light cigarette after cigarette? Then light Spud, full tobacco flavor. It broadcasts Spud as the new 
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Galli- the cigarette that always keeps your mouth [Eee 
ssfully _ byte) 43 
relent- in its natural, moist-cool comfort ... your 16% j + At better stands, 20 for 20c. The Axton-Fisher 
b-plots 


e Paris tobacco senses ever responsive. Spud’s 


smoke is scientifically proven 16% cooler. That 


“16% cooler” heightens your enjoyment of Spud’s 


freedom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 


Tobacco Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 


“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST”...a little book tell- 
ing how Spud’s greater coolness was proved scientifically 
and what it means to you... sent gladly on request. 


JUDGE SPUD... Not by first puff... but by first 
pack. Surprise of first puff soon forgotten . .. continued 
coolness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacce flavor. 
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She wanted a ‘‘Title”’ 


so she left her American husband 
and married a German 
prince 
HIS WIFE’S ROMANCE 


By Clara Longworth de Chambrun 


A brilliant novel of international mar- 
riage against a cosmopolitan back- 
ground that ranges from Paris to 
Morocco. “Witty comments on con- 
temporary mores, portraits swiftly 
etched, dramatic crises powerfully pre- 
sented.” —Cincinnati Commercial Trib- 
une. $2.50 


At All Bookstores 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


5) 22) 2) 2) SS 


TRULY 
A MODERN 
HOTEL 


A splendid hotel in 
a splendid city. You 


BS) 2) 2) ee) | | 
TT 





will enjoy its atmos- 
phere, its food and 
its service. 600 rooms, 
each outside, with 
bath, servidor and 
circulating ice water. 
$3.00 up 


Powers Hotel, Rochester, N.Y, under 
some management. 








SCIENCE 
NEWS-LETTER 


OFFERS 
LIFE-CONTINUATION 
COURSES | 


Gini and progress is so } 


ocree 


rapid and revolutionary 

nowadays that no one can 
keep up with it without con- 
stant contact. 

The weekly, Science News- 
Letter, endeavors to provide 
“‘life-continuation’’ courses in 
all sciences. 

With life so complex, it is 
important that the people as a 
whole should so far as possible, 
understand the aims and 
achievements of modern 
science. Not only because of 
the value of such knowledge 

1 to themselves but because re- 
search directly orindirectly de- 
pends upon popular apprecia- 
tion of methods. 

For individuals and li- 
braries wishing the cream of 
scientific news, Science News- 
Letter is published each week. 

Introductory offer—&2 for 6 months 


2183 B Street 
Washington, D. C. 
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heroes was a spiritual pugnacity in behalf 
of the Messiah. Early German bishops led 
their flocks to fire and sword; Popes told 
Henry IV and Frederick II to bend their 
knees; Luther denounced Popes; Richelieu, 
Mazarin, Fleury, mighty Cardinals all, vio- 
lently helped to shape France out of chaos. 

Scotsman John Knox (1505-72), histo- 
rian and leader of the Reformation, fol- 


his early days as a Catholic priest, hard- 
ened further as an oarsman in prison-gal- 
leys, was completely hard when he did 


| battle in the front line of the Scottish Ref- 
|ormation. Patriarchal rodomontade was his 


only weapon. With it he accomplished great 
destruction against the Catholicism of tol- 


|erant Mary of Guise and impulsive Mary 


Stuart. With it he was able to deprive 


| Scotland of Renaissance pleasures. 


To this task less of biography than in- 
terpretation, Author Muir has brought the 
qualifications, not of the poet and novelist 
| he is, but of the scholar he also is. Unfor- 
tunately it is a dry sort of scholarship. 
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Young Love 

WRITTEN ON WaTER—Francis de Mior- 
|mamdre—Brentano ($2.50). 
| The tribulations of a boy in the toils of 
| sex are substance enough for many novels. 
|In this one Jacques, 19, having yearned 
| vainly for a blonde matron, tries to divert 
that yearning to a melancholy young bru- 
nette. But raptures are not transferable— 
he does not really like the girl even when 
| her father intervenes. Next he makes em- 


tried to breakfast on a bedridden friend. 
At length Jacques learns that in love, as in 


Chastened, he returns to his “cabinet of 
memories. 

Tenderly, whimsically told, despite its 
salty theme, this story won France’s famed 
Goncourt prize in 1908. 





TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


BEETHOVEN THE CREATOR— Romain Rolland, 
Harper, $5.00. Author Rolland’s emotional 
sweeps grandly portray the he-artist of music. 
(See Tame, September 16.) 

Five AND Ten— Fannie Hurst, Harper, $2.50. 
Hurstworthy hero, despite the hackneyed fam- 
ily trouble, forges a chain of 5c & 10c stores, 
then builds a skyshaver. (September 16.) 

You Can Escape—Edward H. Smith, Macmillan, 
$2.50. Liberty-love among the convicts—and 
how it is consummated. (September 16.) 


Address Book Orders to 


lower of the great Calvin, had his own| 
share of Christian belligerence. His charity | 
was far from meek. He began to harden in | 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 








| bittered attempts to enjoy himself with | ' 
Jeanette, a tortoise, with Coco, a vulture | 
who once grew tired of vegetables and | 


croquet, ambition exceeds performance. | 
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celebrates Light’s Golden Jubilee with 
the opening of her Civic Opera season— 
bestowing an accolade of arias amid new 
magnificence. This new 42-story opera 
house and office building is monument- 
ally fitting as the home of the Chicago 
Civic Opera. dison Service rises 
nobly to meet the many varied electric 
power and lighting requirements. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Ceniral Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 159 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 
Send for 1929 Year Book. Stock islisted 
on The Chicago Stock Exchance. 


Finp YOUR Pen! 





Send 10c for assorted samples. 
Free : fascinating booklet, “Person- 
ality in Handwriting.’’ Esterbrook 
Pen Co., Dept. T, Camden, N. J. 
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What an EKecentric Business Man! 


a better typewriter. . . doing better 
work ... faster ... with less effort. 


If a business man chose to place 
his desk in the thundering racket 
of his factory, you’d set him down 
as eccentric, to say the least. 

But what of the business man who 
tries to think to the tune of type- 
writer clatter? Who expects his office 
force to make sound decisions, hold 
important conferences, or even talk 
on the telephone, above the clatter 
of noisy writing-machines? 

Noise is noise. And its volume is 
only one of the factors that clash 
on the nerves and mind. A squeaky 
wagon wheel may be as distracting 


as the rumble of artillery. And a 
clattering typewriter may work as 
much havoc on the nervous system 
as the crash of a trip-hammer. 

The REMINGTON NOISELESS Type- 
writer is as quiet as the silent night 
.+.a new principle of design, not 
just a padded, “silenced” machine; 


To the typist, it brings immediate 
joy. To the whole office force a new 
comfort and tranquillity. And to the 
executive, an orderly, dignified and 
peaceful office. 


More than 100,000 of the Blue Book 
leaders of American business are 
using the REMINGTON NOISELESS 
exclusively. 

Write or phone the nearest Remington , 
Rand office for a RemincTon NoIsELEss 


demonstration. Remington Rand Business 
Service Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE ONLY NOISELESS TYPEWRITER 














Pacific Opera 

San Francisco is a moral town, but one 
night lately some 5,000 of its best citizens 
could have been observed wildly applaud- 
ing a swaggering, black-eyed duke who, 
at the top of his lungs, was flaunting 
loose views about women. Only a few 
of the citizens, however, like Banker 
Amadeo Peter Giannini and his wife, 
could understand what the duke’s words 
meant. For the rest of the assemblage 
—for the Dohrmans and Dakins; for 
Schweppes, Liggetts, Armsbys, Robbinses, 
McNears; for Novelist Gertrude Atherton 
sitting in onetime (1915-21) Senator 
James Duval Phelan’s box and for Gov- 
ernor & Mrs. C. C. Young in the Prentis 
Cobb Hales’s box—the music was enough 
to understand, the music of Rigoletto. The 
music mattered specially because, at this 
opening of the San Francisco Opera’s two- 
week season, Tenor Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
one of the world’s best, was making his 
Pacific Coast début. 

A pretty Gilda (Queena Mario) sang her 
“Caro Nome” brightly and pleasantly. Her 
hunchback father (Giuseppe de Luca) had 
abducted her for the duke and sobbed out 
his torment on discovering it. But Soprano 
Mario and Baritone de Luca have sung in 
San Francisco before and Rigoletto is an 
old story. Not until Lauri-Volpi lifted 
high his smoothest tones did excitement 
supplant well-mannered interest. Then, 
not until the Quartet would the audience 






Ready! 


















G1AcoMO LAURI-VOLPI 


. thinks the U. S. is musically his 
junior. 


hush its shouting for encores and let the 
opera finish. 

San Francisco justly prides itself on a 
rapid, healthy operatic development. A 
civic association, it is now in its seventh 
season. Performances, under Director 


Gaetano Merola, are of increasing ex- 





the New Hackercraft 
Sertes for 1930 


Advanced refinements—faster underbottom lines— 
speeds up to 44 miles per hour—expressive beauty of 
genuine Honduras mahogany—originality of design 
and smartly turned hull contours . . . These are the 
inimitable qualities fashioned into the new Hacker- 

fap 1930. Your Hackercraft is built better 
for finer performance. Copper riveted and double 
planked throughout are but two of sterling features 
that spell longer life, permanent satisfaction, consistent 
speeds, and keener maneuvering. The complete story 


craft series 


of Hackercraft Quality is yours for the asking. Troy 


HAGCEER BOAT CoOwPA NY 
520 River Drive . 





Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


1929 Racing Records attest 
the speed superiority of 
Hackercraft in Simon-pure 
amateur events where 
owner-drivers only were 
entered as the contestants. 


Hackercraft Victories 


Catalina Island Race 
Red Bank Palm Beach 
Harbor Springs 
Charlevoix - Walloon Lake 


Oden Potsdam, Germany 
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cellence and—rare fact—they pay for 
themselves. Critics may carp at the 
routine repertoire this year: Rigoletto, 
L’Elisir d’Amore, Don Pasquale, Pagliacci, 
Gianni Schicchi, Martha, Il Trovatore, 
Aida, Hansel und Gretel, La Bohéme, 
Manon, Barber of Seville, Faust. But the 
list of artists is impressive, includes Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Kathryn Meisle, Nina Mor- 
gana, Giuseppe Danise, Léon Rothier, Tito 
Schipa. 

The much-applauded Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, new to the Pacific Coast, has been 
with Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera for 
seven years. When he arrived from Italy 
he was young, attractive, a War veteran 
who had turned from law to singing. None 
of his 14 brothers and sisters had a voice. 
He reached his present position by hard 
work in which he was unhampered by so- 
called temperament. For the U. S. which 
has watched his progress he has small use. 
Its people are not culturally old enough, 
he says, to appreciate music. The men are 
not so bad. They do their business and 
do not pretend to be musical. But lots of 
the women pretend, and have no judgment. 
What is worse, they are not maternal. For 
three years more, says Lauri-Volpi, he will 
come to the U. S. to fulfill his contract. 
Then he will stay in Europe where he is 
more popular. 

San Francisco challenged his last state- 
ment. And, enthusiasm being what it is on 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco’s lusty 
rival, Los Angeles, will give Tenor Lauri- 
Volpi something to think about when he 
sings there in Aida on Oct. 1* with Elisa- 
beth Rethberg. 


| 
For Sale: Theremins 


Two winters ago there arrived in the 
U. S. a Russian scientist, one Leon Serge- 
ievitch Theremin (pronounced Termin), 
with an invention whereby he claimed 
music could be made with a wave of 
the hand. Had not strange tales of his 
“ether music” preceded him from Europe, 
doubtless few would have attended his 
demonstrations in Manhattan (Time, Feb. 
6, 1928). But many of the curious went. 
They saw a slender, tense person of some 
30 years take his stand unaffectedly be- 
fore an instrument resembling a radio set. 
Then he adjusted plugs and dials on the 
box (by which timbre was varied and 
controlled), moving his hands before two 
antennae (the right regulating pitch, the 
left expression), made music which, am- 
plified by a loud speaker, filled the hall. 

His instrument, Professor Theremin an- 
nounced, was to abolish the mechanical 
difficulties of technique, to place music- 
making within the scope of anyone able 
to hum a tune. Rights of manufacture, he 
hinted, were for sale. 

Last week he sold the rights to Radio 
Corp. of America. Through the codpera- 
tion of such manufacturing concerns as 
General Electric and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, the Theremin instrument will soon be 
on sale throughout the U. S. 


*The San Francisco Opera Association and 
the Los Angeles Opera Association work in col- 
laboration. The producing companies and rep- 
ertoires are essentially the same. The chorus is 
picked from local talent in both cities. The 
orchestra for the Los Angeles Opera is made up 
of players from the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
just as the San Francisco opera orchestra is 
chosen from the San Francisco Symphony. 
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wuri- 
er The natural advantages of San Francisco have made 
taly it the headquarters city for Pacific Coast operations. It 


eran is the business capital of the West—home city for the 
Yone 


nice. leading financial, shipping, lumber, railroad, oil, insur- 
hard ance, hydro-electric, manufacturing and distributing 
hich interests of the Coast. 


a Centrally located,San Franciscoserves the 11,000,000 


1 are people living west of the Rockies more quickly and 


= cheaply than any other city. 1,600,000 people live with- 
ts 0 


nent. in an hour’s radius of downtown San Francisco. These 

For markets are greater than the figures indicate, for these 
bie people possess greater than average per capita wealth. 
he is Another market, the greatest potential market in the 
tein. world, is most logically served through SanFrancisco’s 
is on gateway. The people who live in the lands bordering on 
—_ the Pacific—900,000,000 consumers—are rapidly awak- 


n he ening to modern wants and demanding modern prod- 
slisa- ucts. Hereis developing the world’s most thrillingcom- 
mercial drama. Even now, when the development has 
barely started, San Francisco Bay ranks second in the 
1 the United States in value of water borne tonnage. 
a, Climate contributes, too. The average mean temper- 
agi ature varies but 6°,summer and winter. No oppressive 
f his heat to slow production. No snow loads. No frozen 
irope, 
d_ his 
, Feb. And the dollar has a higher commodity purchasing 
yo . power in San Francisco than in any other large city. 
4 <9 Thus the supremacy of San Francisco and the Bay 
yn the area over any other Pacific Coast area annually in man- 


- ufactures is a perfectly logical condition. 
e twe 


h, the These facts and others of equal interest are offered 
1, am- 


> hall. in anew book which will be sent to you with thecompli- 
‘in an- ments of the citizens and institutions of San Francisco. 
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Winner of the 
Newport Motor 
Regatta... 


ERE is the trim Scandalmonger 
—the 32 foot Matthews speed 
cruiser owned by the Hon. Slater 
Washburn of Boston and Naragan- 
sett which recently trimmed them all 
at Newport when she walked in first 
in the William K. Vanderbilt free-for- 
all event. 

This craft like innumerable other 
victorious boats is equipped witha 150 
H. P. Kermath. 

It will pay you to send for the in- 
teresting new Kermath catalog which 


describes the complete line. 
4to200H.P. $295 to $2300 


KERMATH 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
New York Show Rooms 5th Ave. & 15th St. 


“A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 


_ KERMaTH 
—— | 


ACCOUNTANCY 


FITS YOU FOR 
ADVANCEMENT! 
e 


Learn through this new method .. . 
home study combined with personal 
coaching from eminent C. P. A. 








ROFICIENCY through accountancy 

brings big rewards. Now, for the first 
time, you can qualify yourself at home in 
spare hours for major positions in the field of 
business, or for C. P. A. examinations, and 
yet have the road-smoothing guidance that 
comes only through personal contact of stu- 
dent with tutor. 

By this new method of acquiring a recog- 
nized University course of home study, each 
lesson is corrected by competent instructors. 
But, in addition, each pupil has the advan- 
tage of regular consultation with and guidance 
from an eminent C. P. A. living right in his 





‘community. 

Even beginners can qualify in all phases of 
accountancy in two years... advanced stu- 
dents can, of course, progress much more 
rapidly. Students for this high-grade course 
are selected with unusual care. Should any 
need to discontinue study, tuition fees will: 
stop. For complete information, fill out the 
coupon below and mail it today: 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
Dept. 2A, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in knowing more about your plan of 
home study with tutoring by local C. P. A. Please, 
without obligating me, send further particulars. 


TIME 
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EDUCATION 





Prelude to Learning 


The janitors and scrub-ladies of the edu- 
cational world last week cleaned floors and 
windows, dusted desks in high, stale-smell- 
ing rooms. Keen was the anticipation of 
many a college-town merchant. For soon 
the student army began to appear—some 
in new, curious, heterogeneous clothing, 
consciously striving to seem at ease; others 
older, bigger, surer. To pop-eyed new- 
comers, college presidents and school heads 
droned speeches about “intellectual curi- 
osity,” “the academic heritage,’ “The 
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freshman, one Eugene V. Rostrow who 
made a mark of 100% in all his entrance 
examinations. 

@ Two years ago at the University of Wis- 
consin Prof. Alexander Meiklejohn, one- 
time Amherst President, began an ‘‘ex- 
perimental” college. His freshmen were to 
study only Periclean culture, his sopho- 
mores U. S. history, sociology. From the 
experimental college they were to enter 
the University’s junior class (Time, June 
18, Sept. 10, 1928). This year the first 
batch of experiments will be thrown in 
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Forps & FRIENDS 


For light: Oil lamps. 


Future.” It was the beginning of another 
School Year. 

@, Accompanied by the U. S. Secret Serv- 
ice Allen Henry Hoover, the President’s 
younger son went to Harvard’s Business 
School, where Herbert Clark Hoover 
Jr. had gone before him.* After read- 
ing a telegram from his father, which for- 
bade him to speak for the “talkies,” Allan 
Hoover presented himself to be press- 
photographed, went about his Business. 
@ President Ernest Martin Hopkins had a 
stern welcome prepared for Dartmouth 
freshmen. Said he, in the convocation ad- 
dress: “‘College officers are forced to hold 
due reservation and to remain only mildly 
impressed by eloquent contentions that 
colleges exist solely to satisfy the wishes 
of the undergraduates. . . . What seems 
best for mankind as a whole cannot be 
forgotten or ignored in college manage- 
ment for the specious satisfaction of con- 
forming to an ephemeral undergraduate 
opinion or the desires of self-centered in- 
dividuals.” 

@ HERE’S TO DEAR OLD YALE, 
TEAR HER DOWN, TEAR HER 
DOWN was the caption once run under a 
drawing by one Robert Osborne in the 
Yale Record (funny monthly). The pic- 
ture showed a grotesque jumble of destruc- 
tion out of which soared tangled fingers 
of new structural steel. Further tearing 
down of Old Yale was announced at New 
Haven last week. Two dormitories will 
be erected across the street from Harkness 
Quadrangle; also, more buildings for the 
Law School, and a medical and pediatric 
laboratory. The cost: some $4,350,000. 
. .. This year Yale will have a perfect 


*While at Amherst, John Coolidge was fol- 
lowed from dormitory to chapel to classroom to 
meals to bed by U. S. Agent Col. Edward W. 
Starling. 


For heat: A wood stove. 


with the general run of undergraduates. 
President Glenn Frank, Dr. Meiklejohn’s 
great & good friend, who sponsored the 
experimental college, will soon have proof 
of his pet pedagogical pudding... . 

@ Few Princeton men do not know John 
Gale Hun, who conducts in Princeton a 
school for young children, another school 
for “cramming” college entrance candi- 
dates, and a third for “cramming” under- 
graduates. So aware of Hun aid was one 
Princetonian, according .to legend, that, 
upon graduating, he asked Crammer Hun 
to sign his name under those of the Uni- 
versity Trustees and President. Legend 
adds Crammer Hun signed. This week 
another Hun enterprise was inaugurated: a 
country day school for students from 
Trenton, N. J., and vicinity. . . . Time- 
honored though the custom be, this year, 
for the first time, Princeton public school 
children will get no holiday when it rains. 
. . . Among the Cyrus Fogg Brackett lec- 
turers this year at Princeton University 
will be Fred Wesley Sargent, president’ of 
Chicago & North Western Railway; Jesse 
Isidor Straus, president of R. H. Macy & 
Co. (Manhattan department store); Paul 
Shoup; president of Southern Pacific Rail- 
way; Newcomb Carlton, president of 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 

@ At Lawrenceville School (N. J.) a4 new 
infirmary was dedicated last week. Cost: 
some $225,000. Chief campaigner: 
Charles Gates Dawes. 

@ At Chicago University, the president’s 
house was not in commission. So Presi- 
dent Robert Maynard Hutchins, 30, ob- 
tained from Yale last June, to be inducted 
in November, is living temporarily as the 
house guest of Harold Higgins Swift, 
potent meat packer and Chicago Trustee. 
A studio for Mrs. Hutchins, who sculps, 
was improvised over the Swift garage. 
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Max Epstein, chairman of General Ameri- 
can Tank Car Corp., who donated and for 
whom was named the Epstein Dispensary, 
has given some $1,000,000 for an art 
center. For teachers and pictures the uni- 
versity must look elsewhere. 


@ From Yale, to succeed Dean John 
Henry Wigmore of Northwestern Univer- 
sily’s law school, went Prof. Leon Green. 
. .. The baby of Northwestern’s enter- 
ing class was one Harold M. Finley, 13, 
of McConnellsville, Ohio. 

@ At his Historical Village at Dearborn, 
Mich., last week, Henry Ford and his son 
and grandsons witnessed the reopening of 
the school in which Henry Ford studied in 
1870. Sitting once more beside Edsel 
Alexander Ruddiman, his oldtime desk- 
mate, who is now a learned chemist, Mr. 
Ford carved his initials on a desktop un- 
reproved by Teacher. Although Mr. Ford 
is currently engaged in celebrating the 
Golden Jubilee of the electric light bulb, 
pupils at the old school will, for senti- 
ment’s sake, have to read by the light of 
oil lamps, be warmed by a wood stove, 
“just like Henry Ford.” 

@ To Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Conn.) in 1925 came President James 
Lukens McConaughy. He saw how quiet- 
ly the brownstone poker-faces of College 
Row peered down through the trees to 
High Street. Wesleyan then seemed the 
perfect, immutable embodiment of the 
smalltown college of song and story. Presi- 
dent McConaughy, wanting to make a 
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name for Wesleyan and for himself, began 
innovating. He has introduced and pub- 
licized new practices. From the pulpit of 
the chapel last year, for example, spoke 
Walter Hampden, actor, and Norman Mat- 
toon Thomas, Socialist candidate for 
President. Last week more innovations 
came to Wesleyan. Freshmen are to set 
down the names of from one to five fra- 
ternities they would like to visit. Fra- 
ternities likewise are to indicate new men 
they wish to have visit them. Later, an 
elections clearing house will be established: 
as nearly as possible fraternities and candi- 
dates will be pleased 





e doubled 


the world’s working hours 


IFTY years ago, labor was hired from sunrise to sunset. Night work 
was almost |taboo. When attempted, costly spoilage resulted—or at 
best, painfully slow production under flickering gas jets. Dark, cloudy days 
grudgingly dragged down output. Profits were limited—in part—by light. 
Then on October 21st, 1879, Edison’s carbonized thread filament lamp— 
the first practical incandescent electric lamp—lighted and stayed lighted! 
On that day Thomas Alva Edison had made a priceless contribution to 
the world’s production capacity—a contribution celebrated in Light’s 
Golden Jubilee—the Fiftieth Anniversary of the first practical electric 
lamp. 

In the fifty intervening years, untiring research has been constantly 
developing and improving the electric lamp. Today it offers an opportunity 
for increased production and profits, undreamed of years ago. 

In today’s brisk competition, even the most minute of margins may be 
a big factor in net profits. Is such a margin hiding in the lighting system of 
your plant? Find out for yourself. 

The National Lamp Works of General Electric Company maintains 
trained industrial lighting engineers in all parts of the country. One of 
them will be glad to make a thorough survey of the lighting conditions in 
your factory, and will submit recommendations without charge. 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


NELA PARK @ CLEVELAND 
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Notes 

@ At Hackensack, N. J., one Willie 
Schaeffer, who calls himself “the strongest 
man,” held two airplanes on ropes, one in 
each hand, and kept them down though 
they were roaring to get up. 

@ In Wiesbaden, Dr. Alexander Alekhine 
won his fourth straight game from E. D. 
Bogoljubow, needs only two games out 
of the required series of 30 to keep the 
world chess championship. Said he: “Even 
the most confirmed opponent of the con- 
tention that the game is threatened with 
death through draws, could not have hoped 
for such a development.” Play will be 
continued next week at Heidelberg. 

@ In Madrid, Bullfighter Sydney Frank- 
lin of Brooklyn, N. Y., said that promoters 
had asked him to fight a bull in Manhattan 
“without bloodshed.’ Inquired Spanish 
critics grimly: “Would the bull keep the 
rules?” 

@ In Chicago an eminent bookmaker esti- 
mated from his chronicles that one million 
dollars would be bet on the World Series. 
Last week’s odds favored Philadelphia’s 
Athletics 11-to-10. 

@ The biggest privately owned yacht in 
the world is the Orion, 333 ft. long and 
464 ft. wide. Last week it arrived in the 
U. S. from the builder’s yards at Kiel on 
its first trip; on board was Owner Julius 
Forstmann, textile tycoon of Passaic, N. J. 
The Orion is a white ship, one-funnelled, 
3,096 tons, 1,800 h. p. (twin Diesels), 
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333 ft.; 3,096 tons. 


with a crew of 54 officers and men (in- 
cluding a purser, a doctor). She cruised 
to the U. S. from Kiel via the Barbados 
and Havana. This autumn Yachtsman 
Forstmann will take his family and friends 
around the world. 

¢ A flotilla of outboard motorboats, dron- 
ing like happy bees, started up the Mis- 
sissippi from New Orleans trying to beat 
the new record of 87 hr. 31 min. to St. 
Louis. 





@ John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney and 
Winston Guest of Long Island with Eric 
Pedley and Elmer J. Boeseka Jr. of Cal- 
ifornia prevented the college-boy Old 
Aikens, green-shirted national junior 
champions (Time, Aug. 5), from becom- 
ing the year’s outstanding U. S. polo team 
by galloping through them, 18 goals to 8, 
in the final of the Waterbury Cup matches 
at Meadow Brook. Both teams were put 
out early in the open championship, won 
last fortnight by Irish Captain C, T. I. 
Roark’s four. y 
Bridge-Builders 
In a large room in a modest hotel on a 
Manhattan side street last week met a 
number of women and seven men. They 
sat at card-tables in groups of four. Of 
the women, who were between the ages of 
25 and 55, some were dressed with the re- 
straint of style that indicates expense and 
others had an air of neatly inadequate 
penury. But all were businesslike. Of the 
men, one caught first attention—a stoutish 
man in a pincenez, with a broad waistcoat 
crossed by a gold watch-chain, who spent 
most of his time standing beside a black- 
board. This was Wilbur Cherrier White- 
head, bridge-expert. The people with him 
were all students in his course for bridge 
teachers. When he or some other expert 
was not explaining plays to them, or dia- 
graming special hands, they spent the time 








‘ playing bridge. At the end of a five-day 


meeting, the student-teachers were ex- 
amined by Whitehead’s secretary, who is 
a bridge teacher herself. Those who passed 
were given diplomas, valid for one year, 
proving beyond cavil that they are quali- 
fied to teach bridge. 

Wilbur Cherrier Whitehead is not the 
only famed bridge professional. There are 
also Mr. and Mrs. Ely Culbertson,* Milton 
C. Work, Sidney S. Lenz, E. V. Shepard. 
They are Whitehead’s friends, not his 
rivals. They call him “Whitey.” His po- 
sition is authoritative. Other experts have 
at times disowned or retracted strategies 
they once commenced. Not Whitehead. He 
is conservative, a grandfather. He comes 
from Columbus, used to be president of 
Simplex Automobile Co. when it made 
cars you could not wear out. The word 
“Simplex” was cut deep on a triangle of 
brass on the blunt bonnet. As he grew 
older Mr. Whitehead felt that business in- 
terfered with his real passion; he gave up 
business. He runs his school, lectures and 
writes on bridge. His rates for ten les- 
sons sent by mail is $10; personal tutoring 
runs much higher. 

An expert who, like Whitehead, has had 
a hand in the movement responsible for 
replacing auction bridge with contract 
bridge as the standard social card-game, 
did not attend Whitehead’s convention. He, 
Harold Stirling Vanderbilt, one of the best 
bridge-players in the world, has written a 
dook+ on Bridge and brought a new word 
into the language, “vanderbilting.” Briefly, 
and in popular terms, you vanderbilt when 

*Last week appeared Vol. 1, No. 1 of a 
monthly The Bridge World ($3.50 per annum). 
Editor: Ely Culberston. 

*ConTRACT Bripc—E—Harold S. Vanderbilt— 
Scribuers ($2.50). 
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you bid one club as an indication that you 
have three quick tricks in your hand. 
Though the club bid indicates the three 
tricks, to bid it you do not need any clubs. 
It is merely informative. Presupposing no 
bid from the opponent on your left, your 
partner then must bid. If he has not two 
quick tricks, his bid must be one diamond, 
no matter how much length he has in any 
particular suit, and you may then declare 
your real strength. If he has two quick 





WILBUR CHERRIER WHITEHEAD 
His diplomas last one year. 


tricks, he is given the choice of bidding 
either a no-trump or his best suit. (If that 
suit be diamonds, he must bid two dia- 
monds.) Obviously, the advantage of the 
Vanderbilt bid lies in the fact that the bid- 
ding. is kept open and the strong three- 
trick hand is allowed to bid again after 
learning the strength of its partner’s. 

Vanderbilting is of course a cliché to 
Whitehead students of the game. Some 
of these are women who have taken up 
bridge teaching as a way to pass the time; 
some are crusaders, campaigning to make 
the country safe for more and better 
bridge; many are in it out of plain neces- 
sity, having in some way lost or severed 
connections from positions that make 
bridge sheer fun. 

Among the accomplished teachers are 
Mrs. A. E. Winter of Green Bay, Wis., 
who has taught Mr. J. Early Morgan of 
Morgan Lumber Co., Oshkosh, and Walde- 
mar Bergstrom of Bergstrom Paper Co. in 
Green Bay; Mrs. Richard F. Peyton of 
Chicago, bridge adviser to the Sprague 
Warners, McLennans and Mrs. Simmons 
of Simmons Hardware Co. (beds, mat- 
tresses); Miss Hester Butcher, of Colo- 
rado Springs, instructor to the Broadmoor 
Hotel interests, and other leading citizens. 
Also present at the Whitehead meeting 
last week were Mrs. Charles Giessler of 
Boston and Mrs. Lida Gilder of Manhat- 
tan, both advisers to a numerous aris- 
tocracy. Also Mrs. Jay A. Jonas Jr. of 
Philadelphia, whose pupils are Wideners, 
Biddles, Strawbridges,. Peppers; Victor R. 


Smith of Miami, and Teacher Mrs. Bertha | 


E. Sharpe who said of Tulsa, Okla., that 
it is “a card-playing town but not a con- 
tract town.” 
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A Mirror 
of Life 


in its every 
Color... 


Kopacotor...most remark- 


able development in home 
movies... pictures nature 


exactly as the eye sees it 


OLDEN hair, rosy cheeks, scarlet 

jacket; a soft green background... 
what a beautiful picture! From delicate 
tint to brilliant hue—each color faithfully 
reproduced. What drama unfolds in the 
placid water of the pool to hold her spell- 
bound? You try to look down into the 
water yourself, scarcely aware that it 
isn’t real—so life-like is the projection 
of Kodacolor, home movies in full color. 


Would you like to make permanent liv- 
ing close-ups of your loved ones? Would 
you like to capture the glamour and 
romance of the scenes you see on your 
travels? Would you like to record in a 
colorful diary the precious moments in 
your own life? Naturally! Then, before 
you miss another picture opportunity, get 
a Ciné-Kodak, equipped for Kodacolor, 
and enjoy the thrill of making your own 
movies in vivid, natural color. 


You make movies with the Ciné-Kodak 
just as easily as you take snapshots. Point 
it and press the lever. Then put the ex- 
posed film back in the yellow carton and 


either mail it to us or give it to your Ciné- 
Kodak dealer to forward. In a few days it is 
returned, ready for projection, and at no 
additional cost.for the charge for developing 
is included in the original price of the film. 


It’s as simple as that. 


And it’s just as easy to make Koda- 
color. The same Ciné-Kodak (f.1.9 Model 
B or BB) that takes black and white pic- 
tures, takes color. The same Kodascope 
(Model A or B) that projects black and 
white, projects color. You simply use 
the Kodacolor Filter and Kodacolor Film 
when making or projecting Kodacolor. 


Ask your dealer to show you some 
amateur-made Kodacolor pictures. Let 
him demonstrate the Ciné-Kodak to you. 
In the meantime, write for free booklet, 
“The Lure of Home Movies.” Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


KODACOLOR 


HOME MOVIES IN FULL COLOR 





Wet wood will burn 


certainly 


1. A wet gas isan 
atomized mixture 
of gasoline vapor 
in which are sus- 
pended drops of 
raw gasoline. 


2. These drops of 
raw gasoline 
form an uneven 
mixture which 
resists the action 
of the spark. 


3.Result: De- 
structive crank- 
case dilution, dif- 
ficult starts, slow 
acceleration — a 
sluggish motor. 


1. The new and 
better Texaco va- 
porizes so readi- 
ly that it forms a 
dry gas—an ac- 
tive mixture of 
gasoline and air. 


2. This pure, dry 
gas responds in- 
stantly to the ac- 
tion of the spark. 


3. Result: Light- 
ning starts, rapid 
acceleration, 
smooth action— 


power! 


¥ 


& So will wet gasoline 


TE 


REGUS PAT.OFF. 


but. - « for a quick hot fire there is 
nothing like dry wood. And for a quick 
response to the spark there is nothing like 


dry gasoline. 


Such a gasoline is the mew and better 
Texaco. It forms a completely vaporized 
mixture of gasoline and air, a dry gas, 
which ignites instantly and burns com- 
pletely. It releases all the power designed 
into the engine of your car, yet costs no 
more than ordinary wet gasoline. It’s 


better because it’s dry! 
THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The N9EW and BETTER 


TEXACO GASOLINE 








